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Flood Control vs. Wildlife 


Here is an opportunity for every reader of the GAME News to go to bat 
for conservation. There is a bill in Congress known as H. R. 4485 “Authoriz- 
ing the Construction of Certain Public Works on Rivers and Harbors for 
Flood Control and for other Purposes.” Naturally every serious-minded in- 
dividual is in sympathy with sound flood control programs. We all want them. 
But we cannot sit idly by and permit legislation to go through which ignores 
the very things for which we have all been campaigning during the past 
decade. 


These things summed up in recommended amendments to the Bill, 
which will be up for consideration when Congress reconvenes after Labor 
Day, are: . 


1. That, a provision be inserted to require studies by biological experts 
of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service of all waters to be impounded for 
flood purposes so that such impoundments may be utilized to the best ad- 
vantage for fish and game. 


2. That on all such impoundments the rights of the states with reference 
to the control of resident wildlife populations, the fixing of legislation or 
regulations governing the taking thereof, and the issuing of hunting and 
fishing licenses, shall be specifically recognized. 


In the first place, studies by biological experts as part of any flood con- 
trol measure are absolutely essential to the public welfare because of other 
natural resources involved; secondly, states rights as to the management and 
control of such resources on projects developed within their boundries, in- 
cluding the regulation of seasons and bag limits for fish and wildlife and the 
enforcement thereof, must be recognized as a sovereign one. Federal control 
of such rights never have been and never will be to the best interests of 
conservation or the public welfare, and would defeat and destroy state con- 
servation programs. 


For these reasons, therefore, it behooves you as an intelligent, farseeing 
conservationist to write or telegraph your United States Senators and your 
Congressmen at once urging them to oppose the measure unless the amend- 
ments hereinbefore mentioned, which have already been submitted at the 
instance of all State and National Conservation Agencies, are clearly and 
unmistakably included therein. 


Pennsylvania has always done its share to defend sound conservation 
principles and to help mould conservation policies. In this case Pennsyl- 
vanians can do their bit again. Failure to act may mean further encroach- 
ment and interference in the management of our resident wildlife resources. 
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Managing 
. The 


Waterfowl 
By Dr. Ira N. Gabrielton* 
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PHOTOS COURTESY U. S. FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


HERE are two fundamental divisions of 

the continental waterfowl management 
program. These are: (1) restoration, mainte- 
nance, and management of marsh lands to 
maintain suitable environment, and (2) con- 
trol by means of hunting regulations and 
their enforcement of the numbers of birds 
taken in such a manner as to insure the 
preservation of an adequate breeding stock. 
It is not proposed to discuss these two gen- 
eral phases. The management of lands will 
be treated in various papers to follow as 
will also the problem of legal protection— 
that is, the making and enforcing of regu- 
lations. 

It seems fitting, however, to discuss briefly 
the basic concept on which national and in- 
ternational waterfowl regulations have been 
made. Up to the present time, zones cor- 
responding roughly to temperature belts and 
the seasons of flight across the United States 
have been basic in the making of regulations. 
There have been good reasons for this prac- 
tice. In the first place the zoning employed 
does more or less correspond to the tempera- 
ture belts and, therefore, closely to the 
normal movements of the birds in migration. 
It does not ¢orrespond, nor will any other 
system ever correspond, to the vagaries of 
local water, temperature, and food conditions, 

Each year outcries arise from some sec- 





*From a paper delivered at the Ninth N.A. 





tions of the country that the season is too 
early or too late because the birds were not 
plentiful during the hunting season in those 
areas, 
avoid such complaints, as the birds respond 
rapidly to variations in local conditions and 
their movements vary ‘with the fickle cli- 
matic conditions. Nevertheless, the zonal 
concept has served as well. It has been at 
the basis of regulations that have resulted 
in building back the birds and so long as 
we were attempting chiefly to restore wild 
fowl populations, it has been entirely ade- 
quate as the foundation of a management 
program. It has the added advantage of 
providing equal length of season and uni- 
formity of regulation throughout the country 
—very important points from the psycho- 
logical and public relations aspect. 

Within the next two years, unless some 
catastrophe intervenes, the waterfowl will 
reach approximately the maximum number 
that can be supported by the available win- 
tering grounds. It is, therefore, timely that 
we examine the basis of the regulations and 
discuss the possibility of using some other 
concepts, as the primary problem changes 
from restoration to management. I am not 
at all sure that any other concept will be 
better than the one under which we have 
been operating. There is, however, another 
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Canada Geese in Flight. 


possibility that has been discussed informally 
among members of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service for several years, looking ahead to 
the time when we might have to meet 
changed conditions, 

As the wild fowl populations grow, new 
problems arise, especially as to regulation 
of the numbers by management. As the 
populations grow, so do the number and 
extent of the areas in which excessive con- 
centrations may regularly or sporadically 
occur. When these populations increase to 


the degree that their requirements for food 
exceed the natural supply, greater damage 
to farm crops may result, and emergency 
control measures be necessitated. In con- 
sidering these and other factors, we have 
discussed many times the possibility of 
making the regulations correspond with the 
north and south lying flyways instead of 
with east and west zones across the country. 
We have reached no definite conclusions but 
I can say that, with the present staff of 
both our own organization and of the State 
game departments with which we must co- 
operate, so greatly curtailed by war’s neces- 
sities, we have no intention of attempting 
to put a changed basis for the seasons into 
effect this year. To discuss the matter, 
however, can do no harm. Regulation by 
flyways would have evident advantages and 
equally obvious disadvantages, and it might 
be well to point them out. 

As a first advantage, it would permit a 
type of regulation more carefully adjusted 
to a natural division of the waterfowl popu- 
lation than is possible under the zonal con- 
cept. Evidence accumulating for many years 
indicates that the populations of the four 
major flyways are well marked entities, and 
that the great majority of the birds con- 
sistently keep to their own flyway. Hence, 
it would seem in agreement with a funda- 
mental biological factor to adjust the regula- 
tions to the flyway populations. I can per- 
haps best illustrate this concept by showing 
what could have been done under it the past 
season. : 

Populations were high on the Pacific Coast 
and in the Mississippi Valley in relation to 
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Flock of Mallards on Lower Souris Refuge. 


food resources, while they were not out of 
proportion on the East Coast, and not par- 
ticularly so in the Central Flyway. Under 
a flyway concept, the Pacific Coast States 
thus could well have had greater shooting 


privileges than the East Coast, and the 
Mississippi Valley more than the Central 
Flyway. It is entirely probable under a 


flyway system of regulations that the States 
depending upon the population of birds that 
breeds in the Prairie States and in the 
Prairie Provinces of Canada would have 
more widely fluctuating regulations than 
would States visited by other flights. For 
example, New England and the Pacific 
Northwest, which get comparatively few of 
the birds that breed in the Prairie Provinces, 
would have relatively less shooting in years 
when as a result of good breeding condi- 
tions in the Prairie Provinces, the Central 
and Mississippi flyways would have water- 
fowl in great numbers, but would have rela- 
tively better shooting in years when con- 
ditions were bad in those areas. States de- 
pendent for their shooting largely upon such 
birds as the Canvasback, Redhead, Scaup, 
Gadwall, Blue-winged Teal, and other species 
of the northern plains breeding area would 
have drastically curtailed seasons in a series 
of dry years but unusually liberal regulations 
in periods of adeauate rainfall. In other 
words, with the flyway type of management, 
it would be possible to make the regulations 
correspond more closely with the capacity 
of the wild fowl population to tolerate hunt- 
ing. 

A second advantage would be that the 
regulations could be used to direct gun 


pressure against species in best condition 
to stand it. The regulations could be more 
responsive to variations in wild fowl num- 
bers and thus might help to correct some 
of the inequalities in populations that are 
bothering us at the present time. 

The widely distributed Mallard, . Pintail, 
and Widgeon have increased more rapidly 
both in actual numbers and on a percentage 
basis than have species of less extensive 
nesting range. It is quite probable that any 
general conservation program will always 
benefit the former groups more than it will 
the latter. Those dispersed over much larger 
nesting areas are not affected so badly by 
adverse local conditions that might seriously 
deplete the more localized birds. The meré 
fact that they are spread out over such 4 
large area also makes it possible that in 
most years the average number of young 
will be greater than that of the broods pro 
duced in more restricted nesting areas. 

As to disadvantage of a flyway system of 
regulations, the mere fact that regulations 
probably would fluctuate to a greater degree 
than those under the present concept is bad 
from an enforcement standpoint. The ideal 
in that respect would be regulations thé 
would remain the same from year to yea 
so that the public would learn and remember 
them. It is difficult to get notice of evel 
limited changes in regulatory measures © 
al} persons who should know what the regu 
lations are and why they exist. To m 
such a flexible system of flyway regulations 
work would reauire a great program ® 
publicity each year, both by the Fish 
Wildlife Service and by the State conser 
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vation departments. Another disadvantage 
would be that the shooting seasons, bag 
limits, and other restrictions would not be 
uniform throughout the country. This would 
make it difficult for those who hunt in var- 
ious sections to be sure.about the shooting 
regulations as they traveled about the 
country. This would not be a serious prob- 
lem, however, for those who are able to do 
such traveling usually would be able also to 
learn the local differences in regulations and 
adjust their activities accordingly. It could 
not be classed as a major disadvantage. 

Another disadvantage which would be 
serious from the standpoint of psychology 
and public relations would arise from the 
differences in shooting regulations that would 
be required for different parts of the country. 
However, there would be no real reason for 
this objection except for interstate jealousy— 
I can say frankly, jealousy particularly on 
the part of State officials—which increases 
the difficulties of administration whenever 
regulations vary. I speak from experience 
on this phase of the subject because we have 
tried comparable regulations in a small way 
for a few species. We found that the States 
which received the more liberal shooting 
regulations were, of course, quite satisfied, 
but we received a chorus of charges of dis- 
crimination from States in which the regu- 
lations were less liberal. Almost invariably 
the strongest voices in the chorus were those 
of the conservation departments. 

They should be able to take a broader 
point of view for it is common to have more 
liberal seasons and bag limits in some parts 
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of a State than in others in accordance with 
variations in the game supply. In fact the 
very reason for the existence of flexible 
regulations is that such differences can be 
arranged when needed. The same philosophy 
should apply to migatory birds whenever 
we are able to put their management on a 
practical basis. To illustrate what I mean, 
may I say that the occurrence of crop dam- 
age by waterfowl in various parts of the 
country, particularly in California and Colo- 
rado, is being seized upon by certain groups 
in the eastern States as the basis of demands 
for more liberal shooting regulations on the 
East Coast. I can think of nothing more 
foolish than for us to yield to this type of 
propaganda. If we permitted every duck 
that uses the Atlantic Flyway to be killed, 
it would have little or no effect upon the 
crop damage situation in the western States. 

If a system of regulations by flyways were 
placed into effect, public sentiment would 
have to adjust itself to the fact that some 
other States undoubtedly would have, -at 
times, more liberal shooting privileges than 
others. Thus, acceptance of regulations on 
a flyway basis would require a change in 
attitude and in thinking on the part of both 
sportsmen and State officials. 

Regulations varying according to the fly- 
ways and their fluctuating wild fowl popu- 
lations would be equally difficult for the 
general public to understand after it has 
become accustomed to thinking of national 
waterfowl regulations as uniform throughout 
the country. While not entirely uniform, 
they have had a high degree of uniformity 























that has definite advantages in enforcement. 
Moreover, they have proved their value in 
the building up of populations. Yet the 
time may come when that uniformity and 
those advantages may well be sacrificed for 
the sake of new objectives. I am not saying 
that the zone system will become outmoded, 
but we may be forced to change our con- 
cepts as wild fowl populations increase. 

Experience with the “buck law” in deer 
management shows that we cannot cling for- 
ever, under changing circumstances, even to 
measures that seem “tried and true.” The 
“buck law” provided good conservation and 
good management in States where popula- 
tions were low and where the principal prob- 
lem was to rebuild the deer herds. It is 
still valuable where those conditions exist, 
but it is neither good conservation nor good 
management when deer herds have to be 
handled on a maintenance rather than on a 
restoration basis. Taking effective steps to 
reduce populations, especially locally, has be- 
come necessary to the welfare of the animals 
themselves. 

There is a third obvious disadvantage in 
the use of the flyway concept as a basis for 
waterfowl hunting regulations and that is 
the mechanical and administrative difficulty 
of so defining the flyways that more trouble 
will not be caused than by the zone system 
now in use. Those who have had experi- 
ence in the enforcement of migratory bird 
laws will appreciate keenly the magnitude 
of this problem and the multitude of details 
that would have to be worked out before 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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Timber Rattlesnake. 
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Fangs of a poisonous snake. 


Poisonous Snakes— 
A Minor Hazard to Soldiers 


UIZ-PROGRAM experts face carefully 
selected questions once a week; herpe- 
tologists, by no means in the same income 
tax bracket, face a continuous barrage of 
queries. At present many herpetologists are 
in the armed services of their countries, 
others are engaged in war work of one kind 
or another, and some few are carrying on 
herpetological work in connection with the 
war effort (the collection of snake venoms 
for medical use, for example). At the same 
time, millions of young men have been 
moved to areas where they are encountering, 
only occasionally of course, strange and 
bizarre serpents. Soldiers are naturally in- 
terested in knowing the names and the 
poisonous qualities of these snakes, so the 
mail of every herpetologist still working at 
his trade contains many such inquiries. 
Detailed discussion of the distribution or 
identification of the snakes of the world is 
beyond the scope of the present paper. It 
should be pointed out, however, that there is 
no one recognition mark by which the lay- 
man can distinguish a poisonous from a 
harmless snake. Furthermore, certain ven- 
omous. foreign species appear superficially 
similar to some of our innocuous forms. 


Some 2400 kinds of snakes are scattered 
over the world, occurring in virtually every 
area, climatically suitable, except Ireland, 
New Zealand, and many smaller islands. Of 
this number, less than ten per cent are large 
enough, venomous enough, or common 
enough to present any real hazard to man. 
In each region most of the fatalities from 
snakes are attributable to only a few species, 
so it is the part of wisdom to learn to 
identify the villains of your locale. An at- 
tractively illustrated booklet, which will en- 
able a soldier to recognize the more fre- 
quently observed and dangerous foreign 
species, is Doris M. Cochran’s “Poisonous 
Reptiles of the World: a Wartime Hand- 


book,” obtainable from the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, Washington, D. C. 





The snake-bite problem is actually divis- 
ible by three: (1) persuading people that 
poisonous snakes are only a minor menace 
in most parts of the world, (2) suggesting 
means of avoiding snake-bite accidents in 
areas where venomous reptiles are prevalent, 
and (3) outlining first-aid measures to be 
followed “until the doctor comes.” 

Snake Hysteria 

There can be no doubt that poisonous 
snakes are feared out of all proportion to 
the actual harm which they do. In the 
course of my herpetological studies I can- 
not claim to have made any profound or 
startling discoveries, but I believe I fathered 
the assertion that more North Americans 
suffer fatal accidents in bath-tubs than suc- 
cumb to the bites of poisonous snakes. This 
statement has been widely quoted and has 
come back to me, in boomerang fashion, 
from many sources. On one occasion I tried 
to relieve the apprehension of a questioner, 
with whom I was talking on the telephone, 
by remarking that bath-tubs were more dan- 
gerous than poisonous snakes, and that if 
he could approach his morning shower with 
equanimity he should not allow fear of a 
snake-bite accident to spoil his pleasure in 
the out-of-doors. The man astonished me 
by replying that he knew how dangerous 
bath-tubs were because he manufactured 
them, and that if I would invent a non- 
skid enamel I could make a fortune in a 
much easier and pleasanter fashion than by 
studying snakes! In time of war, of course, 
this comparison is less apt, for where many 
of our soldiers are fighting they are more 
liable to encounter poisonous snakes than 
bath-tubs. Careful estimates indicate that 
160 persons per annum may have died of 
snake poisoning in the United States several 
decades ago, when even physicians resorted 
to the new generally discredited potassium 
permanganate treatment. In recent years, 
widespread use of the incision and suction 
technique, stemming from the pioneer work 





Copperhead. 


of Dr. Dudley Jackson of San Antonio, Texas, 
and the manufacture of antivenins (serums) 
by the Mulford Biological Laboratories of 
Sharpe and Dohme, have materially re- 
duced the number of fatalities. Accurate 
statistics are not available, but my belief is 
that fifty deaths per annum would be a high 
figure. Certainly for each death caused 
by a snake, hundreds of our citizens die in 
automobile accidents, yet I know women— 
and some men—who scarcely stir from the 
picnic table for fear of meeting a snake, yet 
ride nonchalantly home with a driver who 
would give many a snake hunter the shivers. 

Altogether too many people have been 
frightened by the oft-quoted, but I think 
exaggerated, estimate of 20,000 deaths from 
snake-bites each year in India; Java, with a 
greater population density and many of the 
same species of poisonous snakes, has only 
a small number of deaths annually. What- 
ever the correct figure for India, it should 
be emphasized that religious beliefs which 
restrain bare-legged natives from killing 
cobras that live under houses are largely 
responsible. Well-shod white residents, with 
no such aversion to exterminating the local 
fauna, suffer relatively few snake-bites. Itis 
said that more white men are killed by 
lightning than by snakes in some parts of the 
rainy tropics. 

I do not believe most of the stories that 
have heard about crawling soldiers being 
startled by a face-to-face encounter with # 
snake, and rearing up—the soldier in thi 
instance, not the snake—in the path of bul 
lets used in training exercises. One ' 
accident may have occurred, but the tale # 
now being repeated from so many 
that I view it with increasing skepticism 
There can be no doubt, however, that many 
more men in training suffer from 
frights than from snake bites. A soldier 
writes of maneuvers in a southern camp # 
follows: “While attacking a hill, one i 
fantryman may strike the ground in his 
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rush advance and fall near a snake. He 
shouts bloody murder as the “coachwhip” (a 
harmless snake) strikes off at a good pace 
in the opposite direction. The riflemen stop 
advancing and everything is spoiled.” The 
reported attitude of at least one combat en- 
gineer outfit, although it contains elements 
of exaggeration, could do much to improve 
morale. This group was located in an area 
in the central United States where copper- 
heads are especially numerous, and one of 
the soldiers reported that the training was so 
exhausting that the men solicited bites so 
they might have fifteen minutes rest while 
being treated! Certainly no tough combat 
engineer should die from a copperhead bite, 
for during a two-year period, some time ago, 
308 much less rugged men, women and chil- 
dred were bitten by copperheads, without a 
fatality. 

Every herpetologist, and every other bi- 
ologist for that matter, should do his utmost 
to convince fighting men that, although other 
animals may be more spectacular, the 
malaria mosquito is the most dangerous of 
all animals; it hospitalizes more men than 
all the snakes, scorpions, centipedes, tarantu- 
las, and other known noxious creatures. 


How to Avoid Being Bitten 

Once a person has been convinced that 
poisonous snakes constitute only a_ slight 
hazard—but nonetheless one which the 
prudent should take into consideration—it is 
feasible to consider the ways and means of 
lessening the already slight danger of snake- 
bite. 

Snake-bites may be avoided in one of two 
ways: either by wearing clothing so tough 
or so thick that fangs cannot’ pierce to the 
skin, or by keeping so alert that dangerous 
snakes are seen and avoided. In pre-war 
days some firms offered specially tailored 
breeches, which consisted of a layer of cloth 
on either side of pliable mesh screen. These 
snake-proof pants were probably quite effec- 
tive, but I have yet to encounter a snake 
collector who could afford a pair. There 
are devices, however, whereby ordinary 
clothng can be made more effective in les- 
sening the hazard of snake-bite. Only the 


Apply tourniquet to reduce flow of venous blood. 
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largest poisonous snakes, such as the dia- 
mond-backed rattlesnake, have fangs of suffi- 
cient length to penetrate stout boots. Heavy 
rubber boots are practically snake proof, but 
are not suitable for general wear. Many 
collectors in the tropics prefer leather puttees 
tv laced boots for reasons of both coolness 
and protection. Wearing trousers outside the 
boot, rather than tucked in, offers an addi- 
tional measure of safety. Even ordinary 
trousers have been sufficient to protect many 
a wearer against the bites of short-fanged 
serpents. Some track walkers along copper- 
head-infested rights-of-way paint their over- 
alls, from knee down, with heavy bridge 
paint, thus producing a stiff, snake-proof 
casing. 

Pre-war statistics indicated that approxi- 
mately sixty per cent of all bites were on the 
feet or legs, about forty per cent on the 
hands or arms, and one per cent, or less, on 
the trunk or head. On tropical plantations, 
where the cutting of underbrush used to re- 
sult in many snake-induced casualties, the 
incidence of bites has been decreased by re- 
quiring workmen to carry a short stick in 
the left hand. This stick is used to bend 
back the vegetation as it is cut off with the 
machete held in the right hand. 

Snakes become overheated rapidly on hot 
ground; they prefer snoozing in the shade 
to crawling in the sunlight. Fifteen minutes 
on intensely heated desert sand will “cook” 
a rattlesnake. Venomous snakes, especially, 
prowl at night—like G. I. “wolves.” I have 
known “crackers” who went barefoot by day 
in good snake country, but who never ven- 
tured forth after dark without footwear. 
Snakes are so easily frightened by footsteps, 
transmitted to them as ground vibrations, 





Cut wound deeply with razor blade in insure profuse bleeding. 


that the passage of a squad of soldiers will 


cause them to seek places of refuge. Under 
actual battle conditions, I suspect, but cannot 
prove, that every terrestrial snake is as far 
underground as it can go. 

Poisonous snakes may concentrate around 
an established camp because soldiers drop 
crumbs, mice flock to the feast, and the 
rodent-eating snakes follow their food sup- 
ply. It is highly important, therefore, that 
any man routed out of his hammock or 
blankets at night take time to pull on his 
boots—first turning them upside down to 
shake out scorpions, of course. 


What to Do If Bitten 

The best advice I can offer to any victim 
of snake poisoning is to remain firmly con- 
vinced that he will survive, to apply first aid 
if no doctor is at hand, and get to a physician 
as soon as he can find someone to transport 
him. Only a physician is qualified to handle 
emergencies when they arise. Under no cir- 
cumstances, however, should the soldier be 
so anxious to place himself under a doctor’s 
(and nurse’s) care that he starts a gallop 
for the nearest first-aid station. Such un- 
necessary exertion may mean the difference 
between an uneventful recovery and a white 
cross. 

There are several good suction-type first- 
aid kits on the market, and one of these, at 
least, has been widely distributed to soldiers. 
The only real drawback to these kits is that, 
small and compact though they are, they 
may not always be in the pocket when 
needed. I keep on hand a supply of Gem 
razor blades, in their individual wrappers, 
which have been dipped in hot paraffin to 
protect them from rusting. I issue blades 
and brief instructions to soldiers who visit 
my laboratory, in the hope that such tiny 
kits may be carried on the person when 
larger and better kits are left behind. The 
accompanying directions are as follows: “The 
smallest kit but not the best. Adequate for 
emergency use only. Apt to be at hand 
when needed if placed in pocket Bible or 
billfold. In case of poisonous snake bite 
(usually 2 tiny round punctures), cut deep- 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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Fangs of a poisonous snake. 


Poisonous Snakes— 
A Minor Hazard to Soldiers 


UIZ-PROGRAM experts face carefully 
selected questions once a week; herpe- 

tologists, by no means in the same income 
tax bracket, face a continuous barrage of 
queries. At present many herpetologists are 
in the armed services of their countries, 
others are engaged in war work of one kind 
or another, and some few are carrying on 
herpetological work in connection with the 
war effort (the collection of snake venoms 
for medical use, for example). At the same 
time, millions of young men have been 
moved to areas where they are encountering, 
only occasionally of course, strange and 
bizarre serpents. Soldiers are naturally in- 
terested in knowing the names and the 
poisonous qualities of these snakes, so the 
mail of every herpetologist still working at 
his trade contains many such inquiries. 

Detailed discussion of the distribution or 
identification of the snakes of the world is 
beyond the scope of the present paper. It 
should be pointed out, however, that there is 
no one recognition mark by which the lay- 
man can distinguish a poisonous from a 
harmless snake. Furthermore, certain ven- 
omous. foreign species appear superficially 
similar to some of our innocuous forms. 

Some 2400 kinds of snakes are scattered 
over the world, occurring in virtually every 
area, climatically suitable, except Ireland, 
New Zealand, and many smaller islands. Of 
this number, less than ten per cent are large 
enough, venomous enough, or common 
enough to present any real hazard to man. 
In each region most of the fatalities from 
snakes are attributable to only a few species, 
so it is the part of wisdom to learn to 
identify the villains of your locale. An at- 
tractively illustrated booklet, which will en- 
able a soldier to recognize the more fre- 
quently observed and dangerous foreign 
species, is Doris M. Cochran’s “Poisonous 
Reptiles of the World: a Wartime Hand- 
book,” obtainable from the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, Washington, D. C. 


The snake-bite problem is actually divis- 
ible by three: (1) persuading people that 
poisonous snakes are only a minor menace 
in most parts of the world, (2) suggesting 
means of avoiding snake-bite accidents in 
areas where venomous reptiles are prevalent, 
and (3) outlining first-aid measures to be 
followed “until the doctor comes.” 

Snake Hysteria 

There can be no doubt that poisonous 
snakes are feared out of all proportion to 
the actual harm which they do. In the 
course of my herpetological studies I can- 
not claim to have made any profound or 
startling discoveries, but I believe I fathered 
the assertion that more North Americans 
suffer fatal accidents in bath-tubs than suc- 
cumb to the bites of poisonous snakes. This 
statement has been widely quoted and has 
come back to me, in boomerang fashion, 
from many sources. On one occasion I tried 
to relieve the apprehension of a questioner, 
with whom I was talking on the telephone, 
by remarking that bath-tubs were more dan- 
gerous than poisonous snakes, and that if 
he could approach his morning shower with 
equanimity he should not allow fear of a 
snake-bite accident to spoil his pleasure in 
the out-of-doors. The man astonished me 
by replying that he knew how dangerous 
bath-tubs were because he manufactured 
them, and that if I would invent a non- 
skid enamel I could make a fortune in a 
much easier and pleasanter fashion than by 
studying snakes! In time of war, of course, 
this comparison is less apt, for where many 
of our soldiers are fighting they are more 
lable to encounter poisonous snakes than 
bath-tubs. Careful estimates indicate that 
160 persons per annum may have died of 
snake poisoning in the United States several 
decades ago, when even physicians resorted 
to the new generally discredited potassium 
permanganate treatment. In recent years, 


widespread use of the incision and suction 
technique, stemming from the pioneer work 









of Dr. Dudley Jackson of San Antonio, Texas, 
and the manufacture of antivenins (serums) 
by the Mulford Biological Laboratories of 
Sharpe and Dohme, have materially re- 
duced the number of fatalities. Accurate 
statistics are not available, but my belief is 
that fifty deaths per annum would be a high 
figure. Certainly for each death caused 
by a snake, hundreds of our citizens die in 
automobile accidents, yet I know women— 
and some men—who scarcely stir from the 
picnic table for fear of meeting a snake, yet 
ride nonchalantly home with a driver who 
would give many a snake hunter the shivers. 

Altogether too many people have been 
frightened by the oft-quoted, but I think 
exaggerated, estimate of 20,000 deaths from 
snake-bites each year in India; Java, with a 
greater population density and many of the 
same species of poisonous snakes, has only 
a small number of deaths annually. What- 
ever the correct figure for India, it should 
be emphasized that religious beliefs which 
restrain bare-legged natives from killing 
cobras that live under houses are largely 
responsible. Well-shod white residents, with 
no such aversion to exterminating the local 
fauna, suffer relatively few snake-bites. It is 
said that more white men are killed by 
lightning than by snakes in some parts of the 
rainy tropics. 

I do not believe most of the stories that! 
have heard about crawling soldiers being 
startled by a face-to-face encounter with # 
snake, and rearing up—the soldier in thi 
instance, not the snake—in the path of bul 
lets used in training exercises. One . 
accident may have occurred, but the tale & 
now being repeated from so many camps 
that I view it with increasing skepticism 
There can be no doubt, however, that 
more men in training suffer from 
frights than from snake bites. A 
writes of maneuvers in a southern camp # 
follows: “While attacking a hill, one i 
fantryman may strike the ground in his 
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rush advance and fall near a snake. He 
shouts bloody murder as the “coachwhip” (a 
harmless snake) strikes off at a good pace 
in the opposite direction. The riflemen stop 
advancing and everything is spoiled.” The 
reported attitude of at least one combat en- 
gineer outfit, although it contains elements 
of exaggeration, could do much to improve 
morale. This group was located in an area 
in the central United States where copper- 
heads are especially numerous, and one of 
the soldiers reported that the training was so 
exhausting that the men solicited bites so 
they might have fifteen minutes rest while 
being treated! Certainly no tough combat 
engineer should die from a copperhead bite, 
for during a two-year period, some time ago, 
308 much less rugged men, women and chil- 
dred were bitten by copperheads, without a 
fatality. 

Every herpetologist, and every other bi- 
ologist for that matter, should do his utmost 
to convince fighting men that, although other 
animals may be more spectacular, the 
malaria mosquito is the most dangerous of 
all animals; it hospitalizes more men than 
all the snakes, scorpions, centipedes, tarantu- 
las, and other known noxious creatures. 


How to Avoid Being Bitten 

Once a person has been convinced that 
poisonous snakes constitute only a slight 
hazard—but nonetheless one which the 
prudent should take into consideration—it is 
feasible to consider the ways and means of 
lessening the already slight danger of snake- 
bite. 

Snake-bites may be avoided in one of two 
ways: either by wearing clothing so tough 
or so thick that fangs cannot pierce to the 
skin, or by keeping so alert that dangerous 
snakes are seen and avoided. In pre-war 
days some firms offered specially tailored 
breeches, which consisted of a layer of cloth 
on either side of pliable mesh screen. These 
snake-proof pants were probably quite effec- 
tive, but I have yet to encounter a snake 
collector who could afford a pair. There 
are devices, however, whereby ordinary 
clothng can be made more effective in les- 
sening the hazard of snake-bite. Only the 
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largest poisonous snakes, such as the dia- 
mond-backed rattlesnake, have fangs of suffi- 
cient length to penetrate stout boots. Heavy 
rubber boots are practically snake proof, but 
are not suitable for general wear. Many 
collectors in the tropics prefer leather puttees 
tv laced boots for reasons of both coolness 
and protection. Wearing trousers outside the 
boot, rather than tucked in, offers an addi- 
tional measure of safety. Even ordinary 
trousers have been sufficient to protect many 
a wearer against the bites of short-fanged 
serpents. Some track walkers along copper- 
head-infested rights-of-way paint their over- 
alls, from knee down, with heavy bridge 
paint, thus producing a stiff, snake-proof 
casing. 

Pre-war statistics indicated that approxi- 
mately sixty per cent of all bites were on the 
feet or legs, about forty per cent on the 
hands or arms, and one per cent, or less, on 
the trunk or head. On tropical plantations, 
where the cutting of underbrush used to re- 
sult in many snake-induced casualties, the 
incidence of bites has been decreased by re- 
quiring workmen to carry a short stick in 
the left hand. This stick is used to bend 
back the vegetation as it is cut off with the 
machete held in the right hand. 

Snakes become overheated rapidly on hot 
ground; they prefer snoozing in the shade 
to crawling in the sunlight. Fifteen minutes 
on intensely heated desert sand will “cook” 
a rattlesnake. Venomous snakes, especially, 
prowl at night—likée G. I. “wolves.” I have 
known “crackers” who went barefoot by day 
in good snake country, but who never ven- 
tured forth after dark without footwear. 
Snakes are so easily frightened by footsteps, 
transmitted to them as ground vibrations, 


that the passage of a squad of soldiers will 


cause them to seek places of refuge. Under 
actual battle conditions, I suspect, but cannot 
prove, that every terrestrial snake is as far 
underground as it can go. 

Poisonous snakes may concentrate around 
an established camp because soldiers drop 
crumbs, mice flock to the feast, and the 
rodent-eating snakes follow their food sup- 
ply. It is highly important, therefore, that 
any man routed out of his hammock or 
blankets at night take time to pull on his 
boots—first turning them upside down to 
shake out scorpions, of course. 


What to Do If Bitten 

The best advice I can offer to any victim 
of snake poisoning is to remain firmly con- 
vinced that he will survive, to apply first aid 
if no doctor is at hand, and get to a physician 
as soon as he can find someone to transport 
him. Only a physician is qualified to handle 
emergencies when they arise. Under no cir- 
cumstances, however, should the soldier be 
so anxious to place himself under a doctor’s 
(and nurse’s) care that he starts a gallop 
for the nearest first-aid station. Such un- 
necessary exertion may mean the difference 
between an uneventful recovery and a white 
cross. 

There are several good suction-type first- 
aid kits on the market, and one of these, at 
least, has been widely distributed to soldiers. 
The only real drawback to these kits is that, 
small and compact though they are, they 
may not always be in the pocket when 
needed. I keep on hand a supply of Gem 
razor blades, in their individual wrappers, 
which have been dipped in hot paraffin to 
protect them from rusting. I issue blades 
and brief instructions to soldiers who visit 
my laboratory, in the hope that such tiny 
kits may be carried on the person when 
larger and better kits are left behind. The 
accompanying directions are as follows: “The 
smallest kit but not the best. Adequate for 
emergency use only. Apt to be at hand 
when needed if placed in pocket Bible or 
billfold. In case of poisonous snake bite 
(usually 2 tiny round punctures), cut deep- 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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Lined up for a flight shot. 


A‘ OCTOBER frosts tinge the leaves, and 
the air takes on that tangy, peppy fall 
flavor, the men begin much hustle and bustle 
with dogs and guns. These fellows are 
going hunting and their lingo will be unin- 
telligible to all except other Nimrods until 
the last shot is fired a month or two later 
Are we women missing something? There 
must be something to hunting if it can so 
completely captivate the fellows. 


Why shouldn’t women join in the fun of 
tramping through the fields and woods with 
a gun tucked snugly under an arm? The 
English women discovered long ago the thrill 
of grouse shooting on the Scotch heaths and 
they, please notice, were handicapped far 
more by convention than we are. In the 
United States we women are known as a 
nation of sportswomen because we enjoy 
getting our noses sunburned and our muscles 
bulged out, so long as it is in the cause of 
good healthy’ exercise. More than that, any 
woman in our country can hunt if she 
wishes to, whether she’s a Main Line Deb 
or a window washer in a New York apart- 
ment house. That privilege is one of our 
heritages, the freedom to roam through the 
woods and fields of our countryside and par- 
take in the sport of shooting game. In 
Europe they are not so fortunate, as hunt- 
ing is a sport reserved for the most part 
only for the upper classes, and the game 
belongs to the individual on whose land it 
roams, instead of to the State as it does 
here. 

Hunting formerly was_regarded as strictly 
a man’s job, and job it was in our early 
history, because upon the father’s hunting 
ability depended whether the family was 


properly fed and clothed. Then with the 
advance of civilization, hunting became a 
sport, and agriculture took over the task of 
providing food. Still, the women took but 
little part in the sport except to clean and 
cook the game after it was bagged. But as 
we shortened our skirts, and began to look 
around for a more thrilling sport than cro- 
quet, hunting began to take on glamour in 
the eyes of some women, especially those 
[women! whose husbands or sweethearts 
hunted. The southern woman enjoyed fox 


AUGUST 


Why 
Not? 


hunting on horseback long before her north- 
ern sisters took up the sport. Thus, little 
by little women discovered the fun of hunt- 
ing. 

Now that our country is at war and women 
are taking a more important part than ever 
in the life of our country, they will need a 
form of recreation which offers a complete 
change from the daily routine. Also, many 
of us are working in factories which means 
that we need fresh air and sunshine as well 
as recreation. Hunting offers these body 
builders in addition to the thrills of the 
sport. 

We owe it to ourselves and our country 
to be in top condition in these times when 
we must all work harder and longer. We 
women are taking over men’s places at the 
machine so that they can be released for 
the armed services. If we can take over 
male jobs, we can rightfully enter into male 
sports. There is nothing better to blow ma- 
chine dust out of lungs and cobwebs out 
of brains than a tramp through the fields 
and woods, exercising muscles which are 
neglected in the daily routine. The tramp 
can be made far more fascinating and ex- 
citing if one is kept on the alert by watch- 
ing for the flash of a pheasant, the bobbing 
tail of a rabbit or the rise of a trout. 

However, there are, in this country, a 
large group who feel that hunting animals 
with a gun is cruel and inhuman and that 
the animal hasn’t a chance. This is true in 
the case of the hunter who shoots cottontails 
while they are crouched in their “squats,” 
or shoots birds on the ground instead of 
flushing them. Fortunately, there aren't 
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Field trials challenge the girls and their dogs. 
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By Helen Merritts 


The Author, an Ardent Nimrod 

and Waltonian, Urges Other 

Girls to Get Into the Wide Open 
Spaces 


many killers of this breed. If one is truly 
a sportsman and gives the game a fair 
chance, hunting is a sport, even though he 
uses a gun. Animals employ many and 
varied tricks to elude the hunter and it 
takes a smart person to catch up with many 
types of game. Thus, there is a definite art 
and skill to hunting. If you don’t believe it, 
ask the grouse or woodcock hunter, or better 
still, if you are a novice, try shooting either 
of these wary birds. That “murderous shot- 
gun” is really harmless in the hands of a 
beginner as far as these birds are con- 
cerned, for they fly swiftly away, completely 
unharmed even though you were sure you 
had a direct lead on them. It takes practice 
in the hunting field to learn to hit these 
fellows. Duck hunting is another phase of 
the sport that has a lot more to it than just 
going out to a lake, banging away for a 
couple of hours, then returning with a brace 
of ducks for dinner. Some ducks attain a 
speed of as high as 70 miles per hour and 
it’s only the skillful hunter who can down 
a pair for his dinner. 

But, girls, if you can’t bring yourself to 
hunting with a noisy gun, why not try the 
bow and arrow? This kind of hunting is 
becoming increasingly popular in the United 
States, in fact, some states, like Pennsylvania, 
have set aside hunting preserves for the ex- 
clusive use of the archers. This kind of 
sport is also much in keeping with the am- 
munition shortage now existing in all sec- 
tions of the country. To date, bows and 
arrows are not scarce or rationed articles. 
We women formerly felt that archery, like 
croquet, was a very lady-like game and 
some of us became proficient at hitting the 
bull’s-eye. Now let’s put our skill to a 
more practical test than hitting the gold 
of a stationary target in an open field. If 
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The author believes in practicing what she 


you can become good enough to hit a rabbit 
on the run or better still, a pheasant on the 
wing, the name “sportswoman” is fully de- 
served. Here is a type of hunting which 
should appeal to many of you. It’s fun as 
well as good sport. 

However, for those of you who don’t want 
to kill game there is a third type of hunt- 
ing reserved exclusively for you. There are 
hosts of enthusiastic hunters who shoot game 
with a camera. Yet, hunting with a camera 
is a fine sport in itself. It takes skill not 
only to take a good picture mechanically, 
but also to track down the game which you 
want to photograph. Trying to outsmart 
your subject for a picture or trying to make 
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Such a view as this is the reward for a hike. 
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by Delbert Batcheler. 
preaches. 


him “pose” for just a second until you snap 
his portrait is no easy task. A suspicious 
pheasant is much more difficult to photo- 
graph in a natural pose than the neighbor’s 
baby. This type of hunting knows no closed 
season, no bag limits nor any protected 
species. It is a sport which you can fol- 
low all the year round and the only re- 
quirements are a camera and your own 
personal whims for guidance. The whole 
out-of-doors is literally yours for the taking. 

Then, again, maybe you are one of those 
persons who just likes to get out into the 
wild, open places without being bothered by 
a lot of paraphernalia. That in itself is a 
noble idea, but you’d find the excursion to 
be more fun if you were interested in trying 
to see how the wildlife half of the world 
lives. All you have to do to find out the 
intimate secrets of a rabbit’s life is to keep 
your eyes wide open and be a careful ob- 
server. Of course, a pair of binoculars brings 
things a little closer but since our men need 
those to spot tin fish, we can do without 
them for the duration. There is no prettier 
picture in nature than a doe deer, alert and 
tense, standing guard over a small spotted 
fawn which is a little uncertain just how its 
legs should operate. A buck, standing in a 
clearing, head thrown high and velvet cov- 
ered antlers silhouetted against a _ setting 
sun is a picture which no artist can du- 
plicate. Even that odoriferous creature, the 
skunk, is very amusing to watch as it minces 
across a road followed by several little ones, 
all with their tails high in the air waving 
a danger signal to the unwary. The ’possum 
solves the transportation problem very easily 
by carrying her young on her back, with 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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The digestive organs are given a boost by a mild drug in the bloodroot. 


Nature’s Medicine Chest 


N A fine spring day not many years ago 

I was called from some absorbing pas- 
time by the insistent ringing of the tele- 
phone. 

After several rings I slowly went to the 
instrument, my mind still occupied by what 
I had been doing. 

“Yes,” I absently replied into the trans- 
mitter. 

The voice that blasted my eardrum was 
excitedly raucous. The first rumble of sound 
was unintelligible. “Huh?” I came _ back, 
snapping out of my stupor. 

“This is Dr. Burchtree,” the voice tried 
again. “Are you acquainted with a plant 
commonly known as sweet cicely?” 

“Yes,” I admitted. 

“Well,” the physician continued, “we have 
a couple of very sick boys here at the hos- 
pital who picked up something else in its 
place. Have you any idea with what sweet 
cicely might be confused?” 

“Yes, at this time of the year it might be 
easily confused with water hemlock.” And, 
of course, I thought of how frequently boys 
ate the deadly hemlock for the sweet and 
pleasantly aromatic sweet-cicely. 

“What's the active poison in water hem- 
: lock?” 

“Hold the line,” I almost yelled as I 


(Photos by the author) 





The rare fringed gentian once supplied a mild 


grabbed up the book that I had been per- 
using only a few moments before. 

In an instant I had the proper page. There 
it was, Spotted cowbane, musquash root, 
water hemlock, poison hemlock, beaver- 
poison. There followed considerable descrip- 
tive material, then, This hemlock yields an 
alkaloid poison called CONINE, a drug well 
known to the ancients, and which furnished 
the death draught of Socrates. 

I conveyed the drug’s name to the waiting 
physician. Next morning the boys were Up 
and about. 

The above incident was sufficient incen- 
tive for me to pursue the subject still further. 
The mysterious ingredients of plants together 
with their medicinal properties is a subject 
calculated to be interesting to every out- 
doorsman. 

How did man learn so much about the 
curative values of so many botanicals? Was 
it accomplished the hard way i. e., by trial 
and error or by orderly experimentation? 
Let us see. : 

Back in the time of witches and theif 
bubbling cauldrons the curative values of 
plants were indicated by the particular shape 
of one or more of its parts. Thus, if the leaves 
were liver-shaped like those of the hepatica 
or liver-leaf, naturally they were used i 
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By N. R. Casille 


ailments of the liver. The bloody juice of 
the bloodroot garishly indicated its ability in 
the treatment of blood ailments. 

Incidentally, all this was not strictly 
confined to the plant kingdom. In those 
days only the most stupid dolt was unaware 
of the fact that eating the lungs of a fox 
made the diner an enduring runner and that 
the courage of a lion was imparted by regu- 
larly partaking of the heart of the king of 
beasts. 

Modern methods of chemical analysis have 
practically fixed the chemical ingredients of 
most of the medicinal plants. Laboratory 
technique as practiced on laboratory animals 
has all but eliminated the risk that a human 
might sustain in trying out a new medicinal 
mixture. And, it should be added, that time 
tested plants are slowly passing out of the 
picture because of the wonders wrought by 
new synthetic, inorganic compounds. 

For obvious reasons the average person 
is interested in the makeup of some of our 
most commonly used medicinal mixtures to- 
gether with the source of their ingredients. 
Let us review a few of the plants which 
have stood the test of time and still play a 
part in modern medicine. 

The bark of the sycamore as well as that 
of the well-known witch-hazel have astring- 
ent qualities. Doubly or triply distilled, they 
comprise the chief ingredients of many com- 
mercial astringent and tonic lotions used both 
externally and internally. 

Due to the fact that witch-hazel does not 

loom until October and November, and the 
hard seeds not maturing until the follow- 
ing ‘year, it can be well considered the first 
plant of the growing season to bloom. Be- 
cause it was said to have supernatural powers 
when its forked branches were used as di- 
vining rods by treasure hunters, the shrub 
whose seed pod closely resembles that of 
the common hazel-nut had the word witch 
affixed to it. 

Oil derived from the leaves of the well- 
known wintergreen or mountain tea is used 
in many medicinal lotions. A small portion 
of the oil mixed with witch-hazel lotion has 
rubbed numerous herds of charley horses 
from the muscles of many a football player. 
Much of the oil of “wintergreen” used today 
is distilled from the twigs of the black birch. 

The common pokeweed is a triple threat 
what with its rankly poisonous root, slightly 
poisonous berries, and unwholesome mature 
leaves. Yes, this is the same plant whose 
young shoots are eagerly sought as spring 
greens shortly after they have poked their 
way out of the ground. I have eaten them 
but cannot say that I cared much for the 
puckery sensation they imparted to the 
throat and mouth. The drug derived from 
the roots is put in medicines used in treat- 
ing skin and blood diseases as well as to 
relieve pain and inflammation. 

Both the seeds and root of the lowly, ill- 
Scented skunk cabbage yield a drug that is 
both stimulating and soothing in its effects. 
Because of these wholly contradictory prop- 
erties the active ingredient is much used in 
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patents prescribed for whooping cough, 
asthma, and various respiratory irritations. 

White pine and balsam fir lend their cura- 
tive qualities to mixtures designed to soothe 
bronchial and throat irritations. In some 
eases the pitch of both of these trees is 
emulsified in the mixtures of which they are 
a part. More often, however, the essential 
oils of each is the part used. 

Wild black cherry bark produces a tinc- 
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ture used in many commercial cough syrups. 
And it works, too as most every one can 
attest. . 

The leaves of mountain laurel produce a 
drug that is sometimes used in sedatives. 
li is said that a strong decoction made from 
the leaves was used by the Indians for com- 
mitting suicide. 

Because of its heart-shaped leaves blood- 
root was used by the Indians in ailments of 


The roots of American hellebore are ground into an efficient insecticide. 
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Witch-hazel blossoms appear in November. 


Dogwood contains the drug cornine, a poor substitute for quinine. 
officinal part. 
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The bark is the 
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the heart. Homeopathics now use it to stim- 
ulate the digestive organs. It might be 
added that the red juice exuded by the 
stem and roots was used by the Indians as 
war paint. 

Dogwood contains a formidable array of 
chemical agents including lignum, potassium, 
iron, tannic and gallic acids as well as various 
gums and oils. However, the active drug 
is cornine and is used occasionally as a sub- 
stitute for quinine. 

Podophyllin is the drug found in the may- 
apple or mandrake. The drug acts on the 
liver and is far superior to the many in- 
organic substances now used for the same 
purpose. 

One of the important ingredients of many 
patent tonics is achilleine obtained from the 
very plentiful yarrow. 

The highly medicinal qualities of the 
European pennyroyal is equalled by those of 
the American or mock pennyroyal. Besides 
the stimulative action it imparts to many 
medicines, the oil is also the piece de re- 
sistance in many insect repellents. 

American hellebore a common plant often 
associated in the same situations with skunk 
cabbage contains a poison used as the chief 
ingredient in an insecticide powder. 

From the bark of the common quaking 
aspen are derived both salicin and populin 
used by veterinaries for expelling worms in 
animals. 

Berberina the active ingredient in the 
common wild barberry is used in both tonics 
and laxatives. In high concentrations it will 
act as a purgative. 

The cohosh, so frequently encountered 
along forest trails in this state contains a 
weak narcotic known as macrotin. Most 
e-ery woodsman knows that the crushed 


From the inner bark of the sycamore comes aB 
effective astringent. 
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Jeaves of the plant are an efficient insect 


repellent. 
A rather common plant encountered in 


waste places, ash heaps and frequently in 


neglected backyards is the rank, coarse 


Jimson weed with its heavily scented, white, 
morning-glory-like flowers. It is a member 
of the nightshade family and like many of 
its relatives, contains a powerful narcotic 
poison sometimes used as a substitute for 


opium. 
Singularly, the potato and tomato belong 
to the same deadly nightshade tribe. 


Curiously, some cultivated plants of this 
group may possess parts which are edible 
while other parts are definitely poisonous. 
Thus, the underground stem (tuber) of the 
common potato is edible while its seed pods, 
looking like little green tomatoes are poison- 
ous. On the other hand, in the tomato it is 
the seed-pod that is eaten. 

With the recent discovery of penicillin by 
Dr. Alexander Fleming we are apparently 
entering into a new and more scientific phase 
of plant medicine. This is a magnificent start 
what with penicillin already acclaimed by 
many to be the greatest medical discovery 
of this century. 

Of course, everyone knows that the magic 
drug is a plant product, for the mold from 
which it is obtained is as much a plant as 
any tree, shrub or herb. Indeed, the blue- 
green molds of both Roquefort and Camem- 
bert cheeses are familiar to many. Both are 
close relatives of Penicillium notatum the 
source of the drug. And the chances are 
very good that you have seen notatum it- 
self. I for one, now know that when my 
foot slips easily into a shoe or leather boot 
slightly damp when taken off the night be- 
fore, that the ease of entry is due to a film 


of the slippery mold growing on the damp 
innersole. 


Seeds and roots of skunk cabbage furnish a 


very valuable drug for spasms. 
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A patch of white trilllums. The drug they contain is a corrective in intestinal ailments. 
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A drug in the root of pokeweed is useful in treating skin and blood diseases. 
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Minks have been known to attack animals larger than themselves, such as groundhogs. 


NE of the most interesting animals that 

lives in our wild and watery terrain is 
the cunning little mink. It is rarely seen in 
daytime since it is of a nocturnal habit and, 
being a member of the weasel family, it has 
been frequently mistaken for its closest kin 
the brown weasel. Both the mink and the 
weasel possess a number of similar traits, 
but the mink spends the greater part of its 
time along the swamps, streams, rivers and 
lakes. A small mink and a large brown 
weasel look very much alike and it would 
be difficult to tell the two apart in their 
natural environment even at only a few 
paces away. 

To know these animals better is to know 
their distinguishing features. The weasel is 
light brown in body color, the tip of its tail 
is black and the abdominal underparts are a 
dull creamy-white; its fur is short. In com- 
parison, the mink is dark brown in color, its 
tail is very dark brown or all black, while 
the fur is heavier, longer and richer-looking. 
In most instances a very small patch of white 
fur may occur at the lower part of its jaw. 

The home of the mink is usually a sub- 
terranean cavity much like the burrow of 
the common muskrat except that it is usually 
well concealed beneath an entanglement of 
tree roots in over-hanging banks along the 
water. These animals, like the muskrats, 
have two or more openings leading into the 
hidden chamber of their underground bur- 
row—an additional instinctive measure for 
self-preservation. 

Most generally when we speak of minks 
we associate them with water, particularly 
fresh water streams and lakes, consequently 
it is assumed that these little animals are 
strictly a water-inhabiting species and we 
take for granted that they kill a great num- 
ber of our game fish. It is not generally 
known, but it is a fact, that minks do a lot 
of their foraging in upland districts at con- 
siderable distances from water and trappers 
bag them in such sets as are ordinarily in- 
tended for foxes and other land fur-bearers. 
Its small size is offset by its great strength, 
agility and keenness in water as well as on 
land, and it has no trouble or difficulty in 
acquiring a full stomach under ordinary cir- 


cumstances. Its natural food supply is end- 
less, and even the most canny trappers agree 
that the mink will not fall an easy victim to 
ordinary bait sets. Flesh is commonly used 
to entice it into traps but, unless the flesh 
bait is fresh, it seldom has any appeal to a 
passing mink. 

Undoubtedly, minks do kill some fish. In 
shallow waters the movement of a trout or a 
sucker could be quite readily detected, and 
a slippery mink could overtake the finny 
creature if there was a chance at all; but, if 
the fish would dart into a protective retreat 
of a narrow passage under a shelving rock, 
or under an entanglement of roots, the efforts 
of the enemy in pursuit would be frustrated. 
It is highly probable that the mink can use 
its eyes to advantage in seeking its prey in 
water, as long as the water is transparent 
and calm; however, under adverse conditions 
such as are frequent when waters are 
cloudy or rough, it is difficult to observe the 
movement of a trout, and we can rest assured 
that the fish is reasonably safe. Furthermore, 
the mink cannot stay long under water. 
About two minutes is as long as one of these 
animals can possibly go without coming up 
for a breath of air. 

In following up the tracks of a mink along 
the water they show that the animal walks 
along the edge of the stream and enters the 
water when forced to do so as, for example, 
when a natural obstruction interferes. In the 
course of its meanders the mink enters just 
about every hole along the way, searching 
for food in every likely place that may con- 
tain one or another of the little dwellers that 
inhabit the dark passages of the moist sub- 
terranean labyrinth. Among these are the 
croaking frogs, the crawfish, mice and moles, 
water rats and muskrats, salamanders and 
even water snakes, and, it’s a sure bet that 
these constitute an important part of the 
mink’s diet. 

The crawfish is a mainstay in that respect, 
and the examination of mink scats or dung, 
which is deposited on logs, stumps and stones 
in and along the water, reveals the presence 
of the hard, scaly substance of these little 
clawed creatures in ample abundance—con- 
vincing evidence that the mink loves to feast 
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Minks 


on them. Crawfish are one of the most plen 
tiful of the water-inhabiting crustaceans 
they live in practically all of the shallow and 
slow-moving waters and minks encounter 
no difficulty in getting them while, on the 
other hand, the pursuit of a trout may re 
quire lightning-like speed. In the case of the 
muskrat it may even mean getting jammed 
up in a fight because the humble, peace. 
loving rat will not readily submit to becom- 
ing mincemeat for a mink. 

When a mink overtakes one of its smaller 
victims the carcass is hauled up on the 
nearest elevated place in the vicinity—a log, 
a tree stump, boulder or something of the 
like—and there it is chewed up in much the 
same manner as the common house cat cuts 
its prey up when it munches on a sparrow, 
The mink’s preference for the high point 
when dining comes from another inherited 
instinct—safety first. An elevated position 
affords it a commanding view of the imme- 
diate surroundings, and in case of danger it 
can dart away quickly. Foxes, wildcats, 
hawks and owls of the larger species are the 
chief natural adversaries of the mink family; 
trappers are the main control factor, and 
they do a pretty good job of it. 

As far as mink environment is concerned 
the animal no longer possesses primeval 
ranges such as prevailed in the earlier days 
of Pennsylvania when every stream was & 
flow of pure, uncontaminated water abound- 
ing with a multitude of aquatic life, The 
mines, the mills, the tanneries and other 
modern industrial enterprises have polluted 


Stream sets are the most successful in misk 
trapping. 
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By S. UV. Sedlah 


thousands of miles of our once virgin water- 
courses, and with the contamination of these 
just about everything that was worthwhile 
in the water perished. Our very best mink 
producing sections range from the north- 
eastern counties and westward through the 
northern tier to the Ohio border. In this 
rural territory we still have a lot of un- 
polluted water and much favorable mink 
habitat. 

Pennsylvania’s average annual catch of 
minks runs from about 7,000 to 8,000 animals 
per season. By far the most of these are 
taken in traps set in and along water. Away 
from water the chances of catching a mink 
are rather poor because one can never tell 
which course the animal will take on its 
excursion over upland terrain. In establish- 
ing water sets for minks the successful 
trapper always makes it his business to con- 
seal them so as to make them undetectable 
to a mink. In trapping for upland fur- 
bearers no such precaution is necessary ex- 
cept in the case of the fox, and it is quite 
probable that carefully constructed fox sets 
account for more minks on higher ground 
than all the rest of the combined fur-taking 
land sets. 

When the mink takes off from the water 
it is apt to travel even into the uppermost 
reaches of the roughest rocky sections of the 
highest ground in search of food. The male, 
especially, possesses this craving for won- 
derlust, and when this occurs it often means 
the absence of tiny- tell-tale imprints of 
minks along the regular runways near water. 





a] Mink finds a happy home in this environ- 
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The wildcat is one of the chief natural enemies of the mink. 


A male may be away from its place of na- 
tivity and regular haunts for a week, two 
weeks and even three weeks; not so, how- 
ever, with the female. The females, however, 
prefer to stay at home and seldom travel far 
from it. There’s always an ample supply of 
food about the lairs or denning places of 
these animals. 


When the male is out on its cross-country 
tour it searches the earthen cavities, the 
heaps of debris and whatnot along the way 
much like it does when it is near water. 
Occasionally it will kill a rabbit, even a 
grouse or a pheasant if one of these birds 
should fail to make a hasty retreat. We 
rarely hear of a mink attacking a brood of 
chickens at night, still it is not uncommon 
to find mink tracks along the water in the 
vicinity of the farmer’s poultry yard. When 
this little animal kills a larger creature of 
the wild such as a rabbit or a muskrat for 
example, it takes its fill, then retires into the 
nearest hiding place to lay over for a day 
or two, and returns again for at least another 
meal before departing for new hunting 
grounds, provided, of course, that some other 
flesh-eating creature has not gotten away 
with the illegal booty. The fox is especially 
noted for this habit. The fox doesn’t always 
travel on a full stomach, but many times we 
misjudge it on the basis of the contents of 
its stomach. Little do we realize that Rey- 
nard picks up a considerable amount of the 
food which he consumes, and a lot of that 
consists of the layaways of weasels, minks 
and other carnivore. 


To learn to know the mink, and to get ac- 
quainted with its habits, one should follow 
the tracks along the watercourses at periods 
when the weather is most conducive to the 
study. Summer months afford the best op- 
portunity for this purpose. Waters are 
usually low and impressions of mink paws 
are quite easily recognized in the soft, slimy 
mud. Later on, with the approach of cold 
weather, signs that the little fur-bearers 
leave are more difficult to locate; falling 


foliage obliterates the little tell-tale tracks, 
frosts stiffen the soft earth, water levels are 
more subject to rise and fall, and even the 
drifting litters of leaves that heap up in 
foamy swells by onrushing currents have a 
tendency to blot out anything that would ex- 
pose the presence of minks. All these factors 
tend to deceive the unexperienced eye. 

Mink fur commences to prime with the 
arrival of chilly nights, but it takes a month 
or better of frosty weather to put the 
animal’s precious coat of fur into top shape. 
At sometime from about the first to the 
fifteenth of November the fur roots of mink 
pelts are firmly set and the animals are in 
condition to trap. Even then, not every pelt 
turns out to be first grade if judged by in- 
competent hands, and some traces of un- 
primeness may show on the flesh side of the 
skin. However, many furriers agree that the 
fur in this case is at its best at that time 
since coloration and softness are at their 
maximum of beauty and this is regarded as 
essentially important in quality. Mink fur 
continues to be good through December: and 
January but thereafter it fades fast, gets 
springy and otherwise inferior. 

With climatic conditions changing quite 
rapidly, as they usually do during the fur- 
taking season, it keeps the trapper on his 
toes constantly if he is to be successful at all 
in catching minks. Falling and rising waters, 
debris, silt and ice are the major nuisances 
that have to be coped with. But if a man has 
enough ambition and grit to keep his mink 
sets from getting them jammed up with 
these natural hindrances, and if he exercises 
care in doing a good job of trap-setting, he 
will be pretty well recompensed for his time; 
otherwise, he might just as well not bother 
trying to catch minks because it’s a game 
that calls for a science of masterful applica- 
tion and hard work. Indeed, the wild mink 
is an interesting creature and, with all that 
it has to offer in the way of fascination, a 
man can spend a lifetime learning the habits 
of this premium product of the woods and 
still not know it all. 
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Young opossums learn to hitchhike early. 


Friends of the 


WONDER how many people know that 

there is an organization called “Friends 
of the Land” which is doing a bang-up con- 
servation job. This group, though still a 
mere infant—it was born in March, 1940— 
is a non-partisan, non-profit, independent 
organization, supported entirely by its mem- 
bers, working in full cooperation with al! 
government and private agencies to support, 
increase, and to a greater degree to unify 
ali efforts for the contro] and wise use of 
rain, soil, and all living products of field, 
stream, and forest so that man himself might 
benefit now and in the years to come. 

If we stop to think a minute, there is 
nothing in this great country which does 
not stem either directly or indirectly from 
the land. 

The quality and power of a nation are 
dependent upon its citizens and its natural 
resources. With proper development of these 
two factors, a nation will rise to new levels 
of prosperity and greatness. But the quality 
of citizenship usually goes hand in hand 
with the degree of conservation of the natural 
resources. Great nations, once noble and 
rich, have been evicted ‘from the landscape 
as the citizens failed in their responsibilities 
in regard to saving their soil and water. 


We have hurt the land. We have made 
much of it ugly—ugly to see and ugly in the 
plain implication that land laid to waste will 
not support an America that will be forever 
strong and secure. We all live on, or from 
the soil. Soil misuse makes people poor. 
Soil debility soon removes stiffening lime 
from the national backbone, lowers the beat 
and vigor of the national bloodstream, and 
leads to a devitalized society. But, we keep 
on scrubbing off, blowing off, killing off our 
topsoil. That is what is happening with a 
menacing and incredible speed in these 
United States. 

On the other hand, the quality of the land 
may be improved by Conservation, by slow- 
ing down the depletion and destruction of 
land by erosion, by replacing used or lost 
nitrates and humus by legumes, and by add- 
ing missing phosphates, lime, and potash in 
selected fertilizers. That the net result of 
land-use practices to date has been soil 
erosion, depletion, and deterioration, not con- 
servation and improvement is evident: 50,- 
000,000 acres of once-productive crop land 
is now essentially ruined for clean tilled 
crops and its productivity greatly reduced 
for all time; another 50,000,000 acres is nearly 
as depleted; and hundreds of thousands of 
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farmers in this country are attempting to 
farm land which is so poor and eroded as 
to offer no chance of yielding an American 
standard of living. 

Dust storms, floods, droughts, forest fires, 
exhausted land, polluted streams, extinct or 
depleted wildlife, dwindling storehouses of 
underground resources—these dismal and 
frightening realities have made the nation 
in recent years increasingly aware of the 
hurt our land has sustained. 

This hurt has been watched by many in- 
dividuals but usually their efforts along the 
conservation line have been in the field of 
their own particular interest. Thus, the 
ornithologist appeals to bird lovers; the 
forester to those who love the woods. The 
hunter and the fisherman harken to the cry 
for the restoration of abundant wild life. 
The farmer’s conservation language is spoken 
in terms of contouring, strip cropping, ter- 
racing, check dams, and grass waterways. 
The agronomist talks in terms of crop rota- 
tion and soil management; the engineer of 
flood control, navigation, and hydraulic 
power. 

However, all these individual interests 
have as a common interest the soil and it 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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This boy will be a better sportsman because he was taught ‘“gun-lore’’. 
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More About Junior Clubs 


® 


AST month Frank Jurezak of the Am- 

bridge District Sportsmen’s Association 
told how his club is helping the cause of 
juvenile delinquency through a junior organ- 
ization, and right on the heels of his little 
story we received anather from Bob Ekvall 
of the Carrick Sportsmen’s Club along the 
very same line. The Carrick group is also 
behind the junior club idea 100% and we be- 
lieve many other sportsmen’s associations 
will be interested in hearing what Mr. Ek- 
vall has to say on the subject. Here it is: 


“The By-Laws of our CARRICK SPORTS- 
MEN’S CLUB permit us to accept members 
as young as sixteen. To this day, since I 
have been a member, I have yet to see any 
boy that age urged to join us. We have 
gone out after members, we have had drives 
and we have overcome the natural mortality 
rate of clubs such as ours by adding NEW 
blood but not YOUNG blood. Now I have 
no quarrel with older blood when used in 
our type of transfusion. I am not exactly a 
Kid any longer, myself, but we must be 
more far-sighted. We must think this 
thought through and then we shall realize 
that we can not grow, we can not surge 
ahead, we can not reach the peak of suc- 
cess that a great organization such as ours 
should occupy, by adding older men and 
ignoring the younger fellows . . . They have 


that flame that has died to a feeble spark in 
most of us. They have the enthusiasm that 
has not been dulled by contact with the 
roughness of life We need those 
youngsters and by the same token, they 
need us . 


“I propose to you that we change our By- 
Laws, if necessary, altho I don’t believe it 
will be, and open our ranks to these young 
boys from sixteen upwards. I propose that 
we accept them as Junior Members, a posi- 
tion they will hold until they are eighteen, 
or older if you choose. I propose that as 
Junior Members they have full rights with 
two exceptions . . . First: That they be not 
permitted to vote at Club Meetings until 
they attain the age and status of a Senior. 
Secondly: That no Junior Member be eligible 
to sit on the Board of Directors . . How- 
ever, in that respect, I suggest that one 
member of the Junior group be selected, by 
means to be determined later, to meet with 
the Board of Directors and express the view- 
point of the Junior group. In this way, I 
suggest, the equity and rights of every Senior 
member will be preserved and yet we will 
create our own Farm, as it were, from which 
we shall reap a fruitful harvest as the years 
roll by in their relentless race toward etern- 
ity. 

“I offer you one last suggestion: Let each 


and every man select, introduce and sponsor 
one young boy of this Junior age. Bring 
him into the Club, sponsor him to the fullest 
extent . . Pay his dues for him to make 
his entry possible . . . Right here I want to 
inject a thought . . . Let us make these dues 
for the Junior Membership a figure within 
reason . . I propose that we set them at 
one dollar to include initiation and the first 
year and let them be one dollar per year 
thereafter until the Junior Member attains 
Senior status at which time his dues shall 
become the same as ours and he too will be 
asked to find and sponsor a boy in the Junior 
group. 

“I hope that each man who sponsors a boy, 
whether it be his own son or the child of 
another, will become more than a passing 
acquaintance. Let him associate with the 
boy and take him into the field and onto the 
stream and teach him not to be a meat 
hunter or a killer but a true lover of out- 
door life and a respector of the rights and 
property of others . . Let each man in- 
struct his boy in the care of a gun and how 
to handle it under all conditions. . . . Let 
him grow to know the boy and help mold 
the character that will develop under such 
ideal companionship . . Let every one of 
us take stock of ourselves and ask just one 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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Here’s a few excerpts from a letter from 
our good old friend and scribe Stanley 
Cooper. Let’s have more Stanley: 

“Our base at Sheppard Field is a relatively 
new Air Base just below the Oklahoma 
border five miles from Wichita Falls. So far 
its been grand and I feel sure I can take it. 
The worst feature about this base is the 
water. The water in the barracks tastes like 
sulphur and you feel it won't stay down. 
You then grab your canteen and start hunt- 
ing for a waterbag which are suspended from 
tripods on the corners of different streets 
as you are all set for a good drink the darn 
stuff in the bags tastes like iodine and you 
give it up as a bad job. Some fellows buy 
cokes at the P.X.’s and put them in their 
canteen for the night. 

“Our bags aren’t heavy enough so today 
we were issued more equipment including 
gas masks, bivouac equipment, and plenty of 
others. 

“Today we were given another. physical 
examination and had additional processing. 
Our basic training here will consist of close 
order drill, extended order drill, orientation, 
medical training, map reading, sanitation, 
chemical warfare, gas chamber training, rifle 
range and bivouac. 

“Down here the Texas moon is a thing of 
majestic beauty. An immense large red disc 
in the sky which brings back to your mind 
the memories of the fiction of the old West. 
The drawl of the Texans, the wide open 
spaces all lend enchantment of a new life 
for a G.I. Private. 

“In fact I already would have material 
for a book if I would have time to write it. 
Tell all my friends to write and I am in- 
terested in a list of Game Commission em- 
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ployees who are in service as I might 
encounter some of the boys down here. By 
the way you could set your beloved city 
in Sheppard Field and it would be swallowed 
completely.”—Stanley Cooper. 


A note from S. K. Weigel, S 2/C, who is 
now at the United States Naval Training 
Center, Sampson, New York says “I’ve had 
an opportunity of seeing some of the country 
around here. It is very beautiful and also 
of much historical interest as a lot of Indian 
wars were fought here. General Sullivan 
had his army through this section. It is 
surprising the amount of ringnecks they 
have here. The country is ideally suited to 
them. I’ve also noticed “NO HUNTING” 
signs in abundance. No doubt that is a 
New York problem also. Deer are becoming 
numerous enough here to do a lot of crop 
damage.” 


Perry (Wink) Kaiser, an employe of the 
Loyalsock State Game Farm who is now 
serving on the SS. Piedmont, Division 2, 
c/o Fleet Post Office, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, writes in part that he has seen a lot 
of different tropical birds, that he would not 
exchange any of them for a couple of the 
little bear cubs that occasionally are brought 
to the farm for safe keeping after they were 
picked up in the woods. 


“I am almost ashamed to say when I wrote 
you last. But the letter of yours that I am 
endeavoring to answer now is dated Feb- 
ruary 8. As an apology for the undue delay, 
suffice it to say that I have been most ex- 
tremely busy, and have had precious little 
time for correspondence other than that of 
a GI nature, if you get what I mean. Trexler 
had a pet saying that about tovers my case— 
‘as busy as a cat on a marble table,’ and 
you can probably recall the rest of it. 

“Little has taken place since last writing 
you that I can think of at the moment. 
Things here progress in the same usual 
style, so there is little to comment. 

“Had the opportunity to see a fawn of 
the local species sometime ago. One of the 
fellows brought it in to camp, having found 
it on the road some distance from here. It 
was a very delicate, yes, beautiful creature. 
In size it was about 10” high, probably, if 
my recollecion is correct, about 12” long, 
and weighed, as near as I could tell from 
‘hefting’ it, about four pounds. Its legs were 
about the thickness of a lead pencil, and 
the feet-tracks about %” long! It probably 
wasn’t over several days old, and it was sur- 
prising how it drank milk. It stuck its little 
snout down in the cup and drank like an 
old timer. It resembled our own whitetail 
fawn very much, in all respects but for size. 
That is the only deer I’ve seen here, though 
I’ve seen quite a few tracks on the beach. 

“Killed a pretty (colored) snake the other 
night. It was colored like the coral you 
probably know but the bands were irregular. 
About 4’ long. The natives said ‘kill you 
in 45 minutes’-—but I take it for what its 
worth, as local info is usually not too re- 
liable. It did have fangs, but I didn’t care 
to sample it otherwise. It didn’t act vicious, 
but that may have been due to it being 
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blinded by the lights from the jeep. I tried 
to pin it under the wheel, but it wriggled 
away each time, and finally we got out and 
‘rocked’ it to death. They have a very nice 
jaguar in the Zoo in Cayenne. Feed it dogs, 
alive, of course. Judging from the dog popu- 
lation, it can live to a ripe old age, too. 

“Saw a pair of Ivory Billed Woodpeckers 
sometime ago. Some weeks or rather months 
ago, one of our Pennsylvania fellows and I 
were out hunting, which he and I did often, 
and on that particular hike he shot a large 
hawk, and I got a monkey. The monk was 
a little brown fellow about the size of a 
young cat. The jungle was too thick I 
couldn’t find him, but it came down all- 
right. The hawk was white underneath, 
and didn’t resemble much any of yours up 
there. Used the Sprinfield on those. 

“Had a letter from Fackler, the first time 
in months, the other day. It was surely good 
to hear from him. I’ve been getting the 
Game News regularly, and surely enjoy it. 
It’s the only way I have of keeping track of 
some of the fellows most of which I don’t 
hear from otherwise. I notice that some 
more of ‘our gang’ went into the Service, 
and also that some of our ‘old timers’ 
dropped out. Sorry to see them leave. I 
certainly did enjoy the fall of *41 with 
Koehler. 

“Gosh, I'll be glad to see good old USA 
and all that’s in it again! I’m getting tired 
of this monotonous climate. No, it isn’t un- 
bearably hot, about 80° is the average. It 
rains often, and HARD! I still don’t quite 
think that these climates were created for 
man to live in. Let the mosquitoes have 
them, they seem to thrive best here anyway. 
What would I give to see a good snowdrift 
again! 

“Hoping that my next letter will be written 
in answer to yours sooner than this one was, 
and again, asking your pardon for the delay, 
I remain, 


Sincerely, 
S/Sgt. Martin L. Shaffer.” 
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Uniform Plan for Special Fox 
Hunting Seasons Adopted 


N MAY 6 the Game Commission pre- 

pared the way for establishing a uni- 
form period during which the hunting of 
foxes with dogs may be permitted. The 
action taken was published in the July 
Game News. The Commission did not take 
this step to deprive any group from enjoy- 
ing any special privileges authorized by law. 
It did it to clear up past misunderstandings 
concerning the matter, and to establish a 
starting point around which a uniform season 
could be evolved. Immediately afterwards 
it began a serious study to determine what 
60-day period between April 1 and August 
19 (which period normally constitutes the 
breeding season for wildlife) would serve 
the purpose best. 

Nonetheless, the study had barely been 
started when Mr. Guy Kepner of New 
Bloomfield, vice-president of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Fox Hunter’s Association, acting 
in behalf of the fox hunters of Susquehanna 
County, one of 15 in which special fox hunt- 
ing seasons had been in effect, petitioned 
the Dauphin County Court to order the 
Commission to rescind its action and to re- 
establish the special season which that 
county had enjoyed during the past six 
summers. 5 

The petitioners contended that the Com- 
mission directly controverted the provisions 
of law under which the fox hunting season 
was bound to re-open June 1, following their 
previously effective 60-day closed period, 
which was from April 1 to May 30. 

On the heels of this court action President 
Ross L. Leffler of the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission immediately informed the press 
of the whole situation in an effort to have 
all the related facts fully understood by 
those concerned. In his announcement Mr. 
Leffler pointed out that “Special fox hunting 
seasons had been in effect in fifteen (15) 
counties; namely, Beaver, Butler, Fayette, 
Greene, Lackawanna, Lancaster, Lebanon, 
McKean, Mifflin, Perry, Susquehanna, Ven- 
ango, Washington, Westmoreland, and York, 
the Commission originally having approved 
the rather confusing dates which the peti- 
tioners requested. Since June 1 the state- 
wide use of all classes of dogs is controlled 
by the general law in effect during the 
period from April 1 to August 19 inclusive.” 

He further stated that “When the Game 
Code was revised by the 1937 Legislature a 
general provision made it unlawful for dogs 
to disturb wildlife from April 1 to August 19 
inclusive. However, a few individuals who 
desired to chase foxes during the breeding 
season had a special clause inserted which, 
upon petition of 250 qualified residents, re- 
quires the Commission to designate a 60-day 
period between said dates when fox hunt- 
ing may not be done, but which allows them 
to use their dogs the remainder of the year.” 

President Leffler, in concluding his state- 
ment, said that “The Game Commission is 
fully in sympathy with the widespread feel- 


ing that no dogs should be permitted in the 
field during the breeding season because 
they are very detrimental to small game 
propagation. However, so long as the legis- 
lation in question remains on the statute 
books we have no choice in the matter other 
than to fix the prohibited 60-day period in 
any counties filing petitions.” 

Later the Department of Justice filed with 
the Dauphin County Court, in behalf of the 
Game Commission, a motion to dismiss the 
petition for a writ of peremptory mandamus 
on the grounds that: 

1. The petition failed to set forth a cause 
of action. 

2. The defendant should not be required 
to answer the facts averred since they have 
a full and complete defense to plaintiff's 
claim which does not require the production 
of evidence to sustain it. 

3. Since the original petition to hunt foxes 
under special privileges in Susquehanna 
County was filed in 1937 to fix a 60-day 





Taxidermy Exams 


Persons desiring to practice taxi- 
dermy will be given an opportunity 
to take the required examinations on 
September 13, 1944. 


Until all applications have been re- 
ceived it cannot be determined whether 
the examination will be given at Har- 
risburg, or whether applicants will 
be directed to take it from the Mem- 
ber of the Taxidermy Board residing 
nearest them. 

The Game Code requires that ap- 
plicants be citizens of the United 
States, 21 or more years of age, and 
prove competency to engage in the 
practice of taxidermy. 

Applications may be secured by ad- 
dressing the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission at Harrisburg. 











closed season for the year 1938, it did not 
apply to succeeding years, and that “there- 
fore the action of the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission on May 6, 1944, rescinding its 
prior order had only the effect of echoing 
what the law had already done.” 

The Commission at its meeting on July 13 
fixed, by formal resolution, a uniform period 
from May 2 to June 30 as the closed period 
for hunting or chasing foxes with dogs in 
any county that may file the required peti- 
tion, but such petition will apply only to 
the calendar year for which filed. It is 
believed that this action of the Commission 
will solve the problem to the satisfaction 
of all concerned, and that it will be re- 
ceived favorably by the sportsmen. 

Now that a uniform closed season ‘has 
been established any counties interested in 


submitting a petition requesting the special 

privileges of using their dogs to chase foxes 

may again do so, and the Commission will 

give them prompt consideration. The resolu- 

tion below is self-explanatory: 

Resolution Concerning Special Fox Hunting 
Seasons 

“Wuereas, The provisions of Section 719 
of the Act of June 3, 1937, P. L. 1225, as 
amended by an Act approved the 13th day 
of April, 1942, P. L. 28, prohibit the owner 
of any dog, or dogs under his control, from 
allowing such dog to chase, pursue, or follow 
upon the track of any wild bird or wild 
animal between the first day of April and the 
nineteenth day of August inclusive, next fol- 
lowing, unless said dog is being used to hunt 
or chase foxes under the conditions herein- 
after stipulated. and : 

“Wuereas, In accordance with the pro- 
visions of said Act, the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission, ‘upon receipt of a petition filed 
by two hundred and fifty or more residents 
of a county who held hunting licenses the 
previous year, or who are farmers or sheep 
raisers, whether licensed to hunt or not,’ is 
required to designate a sixty-day period be- 
tween April 1 and August 19 inclusive for 
such county, or part thereof, during which 
hunting or chasing foxes with dogs shall not 
be lawful, said action automatically legaliz- 
ing the use of dogs for fox hunting or 
chasing within such county, or part thereof, 
throughout the balance of the year; and 

“Wuereas, The Department of Justice this 
day has advised the Commission that it is 
clearly the intent of the Legislature that such 
petitions shall be applicable only to the 
calendar year in or for which they are filed, 
and that unless new petitions are filed 
annually no county may legally continue to 
enjoy a special fox hunting season from year 
to year on the basis of the original petition; 

“NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That, upon 
motion made and unanimously adopted this 
13th day of July, 1944, the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission hereby fixes a uniform 
sixty-day closed period from May 2 to June 
30 for hunting or chasing foxes with dogs 
in any county or counties, or part thereof, 
that may file a petition in accordance with 
the provisions of the Act cited; and 

“Be If FURTHER RESOLVED, That the Execu- 
tive Director is instructed and directed to 
certify from time to time the filing of any 
such petition or petitions during or for each 
calendar year, and to publish notice thereof 
in summarized form in the county or 
counties affected, including the sixty-day 
closed period hereinbefore fixed by the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Section 505, 
Article V, of the Act aforesaid; and upon 
completion of such advertisement and filing 
of proof of publication with the Commission 
such special fox hunting season shall be- 
come fully operative in accordance with this 
action.” (See Page 22) 
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Why Not? 
their small tails twined about in hers for 


support and reminding one of commuters 
on the five o'clock subway. These are only 
a few of the pictures which the art gal- 
lery of nature has to offer the interested 
observer. 


Identification of our migratory waterfowl 
is an interesting hobby for a clever lass. 
Armed witha good field guide and your own 
patience and perseverance you can soon be- 
come as adept at spotting these travelers as 
your plane spotters are at calling the types 
of aircraft. Think of the impression you 
could make on your favorite Marine by say- 
ing, very casually, of course, “Oh those are 
pintails” as you stroll past a pond where 
these migrants are resting. 


If you become a woods enthusiast, then 
other animals will interest you. You'll never 
forget, I'm quite sure, the thrill of having 
a grouse whirl up and away from your feet, 
or the first glimpse of a strutting turkey 
gobbler with the sun glinting on his bronze, 
iridescent feathers. The bright-eyed squirrel 
will chatter constantly at your invasion of 
his homeland, and the memory of his cun- 
ning antics will cause you to smile many 
times in the long work days which follow 
your outing. 


Some of you may be wondering if the fel+ 
lows wouldn’t object to our taking over 
another one of their so-called prerogatives. 
Well, it depends on how you go about learn- 
ing to hunt. If you propose to tag along, 
stopping every half hour to rest or to powder 
your nose while someone else shoulders your 
gun as well as his own; if you have to be 
helped across every fence or rough place 
along the way; and if, when the dogs re- 
trieve a bird downed with a particularly 
good shot, you squeal with pity and drip all 
over the place about the poor little bird— 
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Lady, stay at home. Under these condi- 
tions even the most tolerant male will be 
all for shooting you before the first hour is 
up. 

If, on the other hand, you go along with a 
determination to keep up your end of things 
and to observe just how everything is done 
sc that you learn quickly with a minimum 
of questions, you will be a most popular 
member of the hunting party. I don’t think 
there is any man who wouldn’t share his 
sport with his wife, daughter, or sweetheart 
if she went about it in this way. Your in- 
terest in the sport would probably cause him 
to regard you with even more affection than 
formerly. 

Now we come to an important phase of 
this getting out business, your clothes. The 
fellows, of course, swear by an old battered 
hat, without which they know their day 
would be a failure, but their other clothes, 
take notice, gals, are 100 per cent practical. 
A fancy, expensive outfit is certainly not a 
necessity, but it is equally as unnecessary 
to look as if you were an orphaned waif in 
someone’s cast-off clothing. Your clothes 
should be plain and durable, warm and com- 
fortable. If you are going to hunt, may I 
suggest good water-proof boots, a pair of 
briar-proof breeches—and these are im- 
portant, believe me, a good rain-proof jacket 
or coat, preferably one with a “game pocket”, 
and a warm sweater or shirt to wear under 
it. There are many types of hats from which 
you can choose. A ski cap is both becom- 
ing and practical. In choosing your boots, 
make sure they are big enough to take your 
feet plus a pair of heavy wool socks. These 
socks prevent blisters and keep your feet 
warm. Incidentally, another trick in keeping 


feet warm that is worthy of notice is that 
of pulling on a pair of silk socks before 
The friction created 


donning ‘the wool ones. 


These girls have learned to appreciate the excitement 
of the chase and the satisfaction of a clean kill. 
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(Continued from page 8) 


between the two acts as a stove for cold toes. 

If you are just an observer, the above 
mentioned clothes are not so necessary, but 
may I stress that regardless of whether 
you're hunting or “Just looking, thanks”, it 
is a good thing to remember that the prime 
requisite of all outdoor-clothes is comfort. 
Also, in most cases, you'll find that you 
need warmer clothes for the role of spectator 
than you would require if you were hunt- 
ing. Your shoes should be stout and com- 
fortable with emphasis on the comfortable, 
and it is a good idea never to wear anything 
which has to be protected against snagging 
or tearing; remember the woods are not too 
kind to flimsy clothes. 

Hair presents quite a problem especially 
to those of us who haven’t cherub-curl cuts. 
I find pig-tails to be quaint, attractive and 
certainly the ideal arrangement to keep hair 
smoothly in place regardless of wind, rain 
and switching tree branches. Of course, you 
can always coil it at the nape of your neck, 
if it doesn’t make you look like a for- 
gotten child. Simply tying the hair back, 
George Washington style, works too. A few 
minutes experimentation with your own 
locks before the proposed outing should give 
you the answer to this problem. The main 
thing is to get them tucked away securely 
so they will not become eritangled in bushes 
and tree branches. 

The gun which you should choose may 
present what seems to be an overwhelming 
problem, especially to you gals who have 
never thought of a gun execpt as a neces- 
sary part of a policeman. The man-in-your- 
life should be able to come to your rescue 
here, but if he is too busy at present showing 
the Japanese the Yankee way to use a gun, 
maybe these suggestions will help. You want 
a gun which is light-weight enough for you 
to swing up to your shoulder easily and 
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Managing the Waterfowl 





such a system could possibly be applied. 
Even after it had been established, there 
would be an annual crop of demands from 
this region and that to be shifted to one 
flyway or another, or from one zone in a 
flyway to another. Duck hunters have no- 
toriously poor memories and see themselves 
largely from a local standpoint and in the 
particular year in which their shooting has 
been affected. If someone else gets better 
shooting in a neighboring community or 
State, the inevitable result is a cry to be 
put in the same zone and same shooting time 
as that particular area, regardless of what 
the cause of poor shooting in the first area 
may have been. No thought appears to be 
given to that essential point. 

Local flights of waterfowl and the time 
that they spend in any locality vary widely, 
in response to numerous factors. Some of 


Canada Geese on Lake Mattamuskeet, 


these can be corrected gradually by good 
management. Others can never be corrected 
by management or anticipated in the making 
of regulations. Where the birds do not stop, 
or make very brief stops, because of lack of 
sufficient food and resting grounds, the estab- 
lishment of refuges and other marsh lands 
may in time bring a favorable change. Where 
the cause of local waterfowl scarcity is 
weather variations, nothing that man has 
yet learned can have any effect. 

Hunters, officials, all concerned should 
realize that we are dealing with birds of 
great powers of locomotion, which have the 
habit of moving widely over the continent 
in great migratory flights, and appear to 
exercise some choice as to where they go 
and how long they remain in any part of 
their flyway. I am sure that any influence 
that can be exerted on creatures with these 
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habits will have to be done through man- 
agement of environmental and water condi- 
tions, that the results obtained will be for 
the almost mythical “average” year, and that 
we should always be prepared to admit that 
local weather conditions may defeat the ob- 
jectives in any given year. 

As I stated in the beginning, there is no 
intention of putting a new program into ef- 
fect at the present time. The flyway con- 
cept, with its almost necessary flexibility of 
regulations, is being presented for discussion 
and consideration as a basic philosophy 
which might ultimately permit of more ade- 
quate management than is possible under 
the present zonal system. It is our intention 
to discuss this subject further with the Inter- 
national Association of Game, Fish, and Con- 
servation Commissioners at their meeting in 
Chicago next September. 





swiftly when game gets up in front of you. 
My pet for most kinds of hunting is a 410. 
However, a 20-gauge shotgun is a splendid 
light, accurate one for women. There are 
some of our sisters who have been hunting 
for quite a while who will tell you that a 
12-gauge is the only shotgun for all practical 
purposes. For them it probably is, but for 
any beginner I would strongly advise against 
anything with more kick than a 16-gauge 
shotgun. A gun is a personal matter, how- 
ever, and each hunter has his favorite. The 
best way to choose a gun is to go in to a 
good reliable gun store and look over the 
available stock, then choose one which 
seems to handle the most naturally for you. 
Be careful that you don’t get a gun which 
is too big for you to handle. Another cau- 
tion, before buying a gun you'd best look 
at the hunting laws of your state. They 
differ widely from state to state and you'd 
better be sure that the gun you choose will 
be a legal weapon in the state in which you 
intend to hunt. 

So, gals, lets us get out this year and 
find out what this hunting business is all 
about. Who knows, maybe we've been miss- 
ing a good time and lots of healthful recre- 
ational sport. Oh yes, if you go hunting 
don’t forget to get a hunting license and a 
copy of the game laws for your state. 

Try it, won’t you???? 


Poisonous Snakes 


ly through the fang marks. If cutting is done 
within 30 seconds much venom will be 
washed out with the first rush of blood, and 
symptoms of poisoning may not develop. 
Apply handkerchief, G.I. web belt, or shoe- 
string between wound and heart, as a gentle 
tourniquet to retard flow of venous blood and 
lymph but not tight enough to stop arterial 
flow. Place piece of thin rubber over wound 
and suck. If “no rubber is available, suck 
with mouth anyway—it’s far less dangerous 
than leaving venom in wound. Remember 
that few husky men die from snake-bite if 
cutting and sucking are carried out. Keep 
as quiet as possible, loosen tourniquet every 
10 minutes, drink coffee if available, get to 
first-aid post for further treatment. Drink 
no alcohol unless to celebrate your recovery.” 

These directions are the briefest conden- 
sation of the recommendations of physi- 
cians experienced in the treatment of snake 
bite that I have been able to evolve. A 
unique feature of this “Netting Snake Bite 
Kit,” as it has been nicknamed, is that it 
cannot be purchased anywhere. Copy the 
directions, or improve them as experience 
dictates, dip your own razor blades, and 
hand the ensemble out to as many soldiers 
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as you wish. Nintey-nine per cent of them 
will never be bitten by a poisonous snake, 
but the razor blade may prove useful for a 
variety of purposes!—Reprint from The Biol- 
ogist, Vol. XXV, Nos. 3 and 4:44-47, May, 
1944, 


“The foxes in this section are sure taking 
a toll of poultry. One farmer heard foxes 
barking early one morning on his poultry 
range and upon investigation saw three of 
the animals after his chickens. They had 
already killed 87 chickens. He killed one 
of the foxes and the other two escaped. I 
know of another man who had 41 chickens 
killed by foxes at one time.”—Game Pro- 
tector E. J. Turner, Leesport. 


A Game Protector was notified that two 
bucks in deadly combat had their antlers 
locked and that one had already killed 
the other and was dragging it around. He 
finally located the animals and found the 
report to be true. The living animal, how- 
ever, was still full of fight and charged him 
with the dead one hanging to its antlers. 
The Protector shot it, not so much in self 
defense but to prevent the creature’s ulti- 
mate starvation. 
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M. E. Sherman 
Supervisor, Division “E” 


KNOW THEM BETTER 


One of the oldest employes in point of 
service, Supervisor Maurice Sherman has 
been one of the hubs on which the Esprit 
de Corps of the Commission has revolved. 
Born and educated in the rural districts of 
Fulton County, he entered the Regular Army 
in 1910 and served in the Philippines and on 
the Mexican Border until 1913 when he was 
honorably discharged as a Sergeant. Two 
weeks later he joined the Pennsylvania State 
Police, attaining the rank of Sergeant in 
three and a half years. He again joined the 
Army in World War No. 1, serving overseas 
in the Light Field Artillery and Service 
of Supply until it ended. He entered as a 
Private and followed the grades from Cor- 
poral to Second Lieutenant. When dis- 
charged he was given a Reserve Commis- 
sion as a First Lieutenant in the. Remount 
Service. 

Mr. Sherman began his service with the 
Game Commission in 1919 as a Game Pro- 
tector, was made a Traveling Game Pro- 
tector in 1922, and a Field Division Super- 
visor in 1930. 

He is an all-round outdoorsman and con- 
servationist. 


MAKES SUPREME SACRIFICE 

A few months ago we received an interest- 
ing letter from Lt.’Robert G. Machen which 
we published on Page 29 of the July issue. 
Several weeks later Mrs. Machen wrote and 
asked for a copy of the issue containing it, 
but just a short time later she wrote again 
saying that if we hadn’t published it that we 
were not to do so because the Lieutenant 
had made the supreme sacrifice on D-Day. 
Our deepest sympathies go to Mrs. Machen. 
If you have not already read the item re- 
ferred to, please do so. It bespeaks the 
sentiments of a great many men from the 
Keystone State serving in the armed forces. 


Hayes T. Englert 
Supervisor, Division “F” 


KNOW THEM BETTER 


Another oldtimer in point of service, 
Supervisor Hayes T. Englert came up 
through the ranks steadfastly and surely, 
helping always to keep the banner of conser- 
vation waving high along the often weary 
march. 

Hayes began his career with the Commis- 
sion in 1922 as a Refuge Keeper, was ap- 
pointed a Game Protector in 1926, and a 
Supervisor ten years later. 

His hobby is shooting. He set new Na- 
tional Records with the Center Fire Revolver 
at Buffalo, N. Y., in 1938 and Akron, Ohio, 
in 1939. Both records were accepted by the 
National Rifle Association which awarded 
certificates of merit in each case. 


“While gathering eggs in the turkey area 
at Game Lands No. 49 Orrie Smith killed a 
blacksnake that had eaten five turkey eggs; 
one egg was still unbroken. It was removed 
from the snake and sent to the turkey farm. 

“While on a quail survey in Licking Creek 
Township Mr. Studholme and I killed a 
blacksnake that had just eaten all the eggs 
from a robin’s nest. I killed one at the 
garage at Orrie Smith’s headquarters that 
was trying to get a nest of peewees.”—-Game 
Protector Isaac Baumgardner, McConnells- 
burg. 





Mr. Hunter: 


Please be a sportsman and keep 
your dogs out of soy bean fields, es- 
pecially during the gunning season. 
Even while training, farmers don’t like 
to have dogs running through their 
soy beans. To respect this wish is 
little enough in return for the privi- 
leges the landowner gives you. 











Rollin Heffelfinger 
Supervisor, Division “G” 


KNOW THEM BETTER 


Supervisor Rollin Heffelfinger, the last of 
the ‘three horsemen’ appearing in this issue, 
also measures his service in terms of many 
years. Like the others he rose from the 
ranks, and his zeal has been an inspiration 
to everyone of his associates. 

Rollin began his service as an Assistant 
Game Protector in 1926, was promoted to 
Game Protector in 1929 and Supervisor in 
1936. He is much interested in the educa- 
tional program of the Commission and has 
helped greatly to promote it. 

He served as a Military Expert for the 
U. S. Navy in 1912 and 1913 and again in 
1917. 


PETITION GRANTED 

As this magazine was going to press on 
June 25, the Susquehanna County Fox 
Hunters Association filed a petition for a 
special season to hunt or chase foxes with 
dogs in that county during 1944. It was 
signed by 350 residents of the county (the 
law requires only 250 qualified signers), and 
the Commission, in accordance with its 
resolution of July 13, took immediate steps 
to make it effective. The required adver- 
tisements for two successive weeks were 
inserted in two Susquehanna County news- 
papers serving public notice that the petition 
had been filed. Immediately upon receipt 
of sworn affidavits that the legal notices 
were published the association will be noti- 
fied that the special season is in effect. We 
predict this will be about August 4, which 
will give them the benefit of at least part 
of the special season allowable in 1944. 


“Turkey eggs gathered from turkey area 
No. 2 to date—113 eggs."—Game Protector, 
Land Mangement, Orrie E, Smith, Amaranth. 
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SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE OF GAME 
PREDICTED 


A recent game and wildlife survey made 
by the Remington Arms Company indicates 
a substantial increase of many species of 
game birds and animals within the next few 
years. Predictions made are based on opin- 
jons expressed both by state and federal 
authorities and by experienced sportsmen 
and observers who have no official govern- 
meptal connections. 

As no one can definitely predict conditions 
twenty years hence, the percentages pre- 
sented must be considered only in the light 
of the composite opinion of the best authori- 
ties obtainable. The estimate of a probable 
increase in game populations amounting to 
16% in 5 years and 27% in 20 years should 
be encouraging to American sportsmen. 

A few more summarized conclusions con- 
tained in the survey, which is the first of its 
kind ever made, are: 

The appointment of Dr. Clarence Cottam, 
biologist of the Fish and Wildlife Service, to 
a new position as assistant to the director, 
was announced recently by Dr. Ira N, 
Gabrielson, Service director. Since 1934, Dr. 
Cottam has been in charge of a Section 
devoted to research on economic wildlife 
problems for the Service. In his new position 
he will serve as a coordinating and liaison 
officer for the Service in the field of wildlife 
conservation and management in connection 
with other land-use agencies, particularly 
the Bureau of Reclamation, the Army En- 
gineers of the War Department, the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, and other Federal and 
State agencies, 


For seven years the Federated Rhode 
Island Sportsmen’s Clubs have waged a 
battle to have set aside certain state owned 
forest areas for public hunting grounds. Re- 
cently their battle was won through the pas- 
sage of Senate Bill 97 introduced in the 
Rhode Island legislature at the request of 
the Federation. The bill has been signed by 
the governor and is now the law. 


Rhode Island is a small state, yet it has 
excellent opportunity to give better hunting 
and fishing to its many thousands of sports- 
men who are enthusiastic over the possibili- 
ties that are found in this new law. 


There is a growing conviction that states 
must give more consideration to the matter 
of providing places for sportsmen to reap the 
game crop. 


NATIONAL DOG WEEK 


National Dog Week is a non-profit educa- 
tional movement aiming to make the dog 
more valuable to his owner and more ac- 
ceptable to the non-owner. Support for the 
movement is entirely from voluntary con- 
tributions by individual dog lovers and firms 
operating in the dog field. National chair- 
man is Captain Will Judy, Editor of the 
Dog World Magazine who was the origina- 
tor of National Dog Week in 1928. The re- 
port of National Dog Week for 1943 has just 
come off the press. Copies may be had on 
request to the headquarters of National Dog 
_ 3323 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 16, 

inois, 
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750,000 ACRES OF STATE GAME LANDS 


Knowing the public desire to be kept 
posted on the extent and acreage contained 
in the several classifications of land areas 
owned or under nominal control of the Game 
Commission for wildlife management pur- 
poses, there is herein presented a resume as 
of May 31, 1944, the end of the Common- 
wealth’s fiscal year. 

On that date, the aggregate area of State 
Game Lands, comprising several thousands 
of tracts for which title is vested in the 
Commonwealth for use of the Commission, 
but not including tracts approved for pur- 
chase for which settlements are pending, 
was 749,998 acres. This comprised 184 unit 
blocks, distributed through 62 of the 67 
counties of the State. When title for a large 
acreage in Dauphin and Lebanon Counties, 
under contract for purchase, is conveyed, 63 
counties will be represented. 

At the end of the fiscal year approximately 
66,800 acres additional were under contract 
for purchase, going through the various 
stages of title and survey work required be- 
fore settlements can be made and title se- 
cured. Indications are that certain of the 
tracts involved will not be acquired due to 
defects of title. However, it is reasonably 
safe to assume that the aggregate area of 
State Game Lands will shortly reach 800,000 
acres, 

The question arises as to when the million 
acre mark might be reached? The answer 
thereto is somewhat “obscure,” if we may 
be permitted to use a term frequently heard 
these days in connection with reports from 
battle fronts, since there are too many in- 
determinable factors which may influence 
the land purchase program. Title for 22,953 
acres was secured during the fiscal year 
June 1, 1943 to May 31, 1944, bringing the 
aggregate area to 749,998 acres. The average 
annual addition to the State Game Lands 
during the past five years was 29,291 acres. 
In the event that average can be maintained, 
the million-acre-mark would be reached 
within the next nine years. 

The consideration paid for the 749,998 
acres amounted to $2,894,556.27, or an aver- 
age of $3.86 per acre. The cost of title and 
survey work averages about one dollar an 
acre, which, therefore, raises the aggregate 
cost of State Game Lands to approximately 
$3,694,000. Incidentally, $350,421.30 of this 


was paid from the Federal Aid in Wildlife 
Restoration Fund, but since the origin of 
that fund is the excise tax on sporting arms 
and ammunition, sportsmen supply the 
money. Consequently, sportsmen of Penn- 
sylvania have invested approximately $3,- 
964,000 in the acquisition of the State’s splen. 
did system of Game Lands, dedicated to their 
use for refuge and public hunting purposes. 

209 Primary State Game Refuges, totalling 
59,618 acres, are now maintained on State 
Game Lands, leaving 690,380 acres open to 
public hunting. 

Within other puhblicly-owned lands, that 
is, Pennsylvania’s 1,654,762 acres of State 
Forests and 447,156 acres comprising the 
Allegheny National Forest, the Game Com- 
mission maintains 84 Primary Refuges total- 
ling 58,408 acres. 

Four Game Propagation Farms, all pur- 
chased by the Commission, total 2,314 acres. 
Of course, hunting is not permitted on these 
farms. 

Acreages in other game management areas 
established by the Commission and in oper- 
ation on June 1, 1944, follow: 

52 Auxiliary Refuge Projects (General 
Classification) total 44,814 acres of privately- 
owned land for which the Commission leases 
the hunting rights. Refuges total 11,544 
acres, leaving 33,260 acres open to public 
hunting. 

73 Cooperative Farm-Game Projects, all on 
privately-owned farms in 27 counties of the 
State, total 153,574 acres. Refuges estab- 
lished on these projects total 6,037 acres and 
safety zones 35,922 acres, no part of which 
is open to public hunting. Game is trapped 
from these areas for stocking open hunting 
territory. 

The Commission still maintains 5 Dog 
Training Preserves, totalling 2,668 acres and 
2 Archery Hunting Preserves totalling 1,985 
acres. Three of these special preserves are 
located on State Game Lands. 

All told, the Commission on May 31, 1944 
had under its complete or partial control for 
wildlife purposes 1,038,287 acres, of which 
$35,225 acres are open to public hunting and 
229,195 acres are closed, or 4 acres open for 
every acre closed. 

*(Prepared by W. Gard. Conklin, June 15, 
1944.) 





Members of the Game Commission looking over state 


Photo by Leo Luttringer, Jr. 

game lands No. 57 in Luzerne 
County, some 2 peemene of which lend themselves admirably for nesting and resting 
places for waterfowl. 
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The Western Association of State Game 
and Fish Commissioners which held its 24th 
annual convention at Phoenix, Arizona, re- 
cently favors (a) an extension of shooting 
hours for waterfowl in areas where damage 
is being done to cultivated crops, (b) a daily 
bag limit of 20 ducks, (c) the use of a 
limited number of live decoys in duck shoot- 
ing, (d) a minimum of 90 days’ shooting 
season or the maximum season allowed by 
the Migratory Bird Treaty Act. 


Senator Gerald P. Nye, of North Dakota, 
and Senator Homer Ferguson, of Michigan, 
have been named by the Vice-President to 
the vacancies in the membership of the U. S. 
Senate- Wildlife Committee caused by the 
death of Sen. McNary and the retirement 
of Senator Hughes. Senator Bennett Champ 
Clark, of Missouri, is the chairman of the 
cornittee. 





Mr. Fink, Jr. was a lucky buck hunter also. 
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Members of the Fairhope Rod and Gun Club. 


Had a Buckman Village woman been 
equipped with a rifle and a hunting license 
instead of a newspaper, she might have 
gotten herself a choice vension breakfast re- 
cently. 


At it was, Mrs. Howard B. Stark simply 
sat and tried not to shriek as a deer pranced 
through her house at 1233 Pine Lane, Ches- 
ter, Pa., upset a lot of furniture and knocked 
down the front of her porch. 


Mrs. Stark. was sitting in the dining room 
reading about the second front when one of 
the windows exploded practically in her 
face and showered glass all around. 

“A paratrooper!” she thought and half ex- 
pected a Commando raiding party to burst 
into the room. 

By the time she realized that her unin- 
vited guest was a somewhat excited deer, 
the animal had whisked into the living room, 
kicked over the furniture that stood in its 
way and plunged through an open door onto 
the porch. 

The fact that the porch was enclosed 
bothered the deer not a bit. Lowering its 
head in a reasonably accurate facsimile of a 
battering ram, it charged the wooden frame- 
work and went through a section between 
the screen door and a window like tissue 
paper. 

Neighbors heard the crash and ran out in 
time to see it speed across the street and 
try to butt its way ino another house. Fail- 
ing in that, it did a Tarzan by leaping nimbly 
to a garage roof. 

William King, 1236 Pine Lane, and other 
neighbors kept on eye on the cavorting 
beast while police were notified, but it re- 
fused to stick around. As Patrolman Boyle 
was speeding to the scene it abandoned the 
rooftop and disappeared down the street. 
Boyle caught a glimpse of it heading in the 
general direction of Linwood but that was 
ali. 

In leaping into Mrs. Stark’s dining room, 
the deer had to reach a window six feet from 
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the ground. So great was its momentum 
that it cleared an ironing board standing 
some distance from the sash before stumbling 
to the floor. Jagged glass cut its hide and 
bloodstains splattered over the room. 

The woman’s daughter, Mrs. Doris Ruhf, 
as well as a son Howard, 18, were also in 
the house at the time and testified as to the 
large size of the deer. 

City police are debating whether to charge 
the invader with breaking and entering if 
caught. Meanwhile they are considering 
using radar to track it down 


The Littlestown Fish and Game Associa- 
tion recently decided to sponsor a service- 
man’s name plaque to be erected in honor 
of all the boys and girls from Littlestown 
and vicinity in the armed forces. It was 
decided to hold a carnival in the near future, 
the proceeds from which will help finance 
the project. 





Mr. Schblein of Pittsburgh and a fine buck. 
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CHESTER CLUB ACTIVE 


Some months ago the Chester County Rod 
and Gun Club Inc., which was founded May, 
1915, decided to increase its membership by 
“Buy a rabbit for 
one dollar and become a member of the 
club” , . That was the slogan, and the 
dollars started to roll in like nobody’s busi- 
ness. Contracts were placed with game 
breeders and rabbits were shipped to Chester 
County in crates until the number reached 
almost a thousand. The club is anxious to 
keep up its reputation as having the best 
rabbit county in Pennsylvania. At the re- 
cent meeting upwards of 200 more sports- 
men became affiliated with the club, bringing 
its membership to nearly 1000. 

Besides having the unique rabbit “drive,” 
the club went still farther to have a better 
small game hunting county, and at an early 
Spring meeting passed a resolution to keep 
the fox in restraint in the game sections. 
Chester County is one of the two counties 
in Pennsylvania that has a special act to 
protect the fox. It’s not a game act, how- 
ever. The Chester County Club has taken 
such action that will become a benefit to 
the sportsmen without any undue hard- 
ship to those who enjoy fox hunting. In 
fact, officers of the club have had a number 
of meetings with the heads of the organized 
fox hunting clubs, and the leaders of this 
fraternity are quite willing to have the fox 
kept in control in the small game areas, but 
respectfully ask the gunners to remain off 
their property (of which they control up- 
wards of 10,000 acres) if their intention is 


to shoot the animal that affords their pleas- 
ure. 

“If foxes are too plentiful in the game 
territory, off our land, then keep them in 
control,” said a leader of the organized fox 
hunting clubs, recently. He added: “In the 
last four months we have disposed of 17 
gray foxes on our property—we don’t want 
the gray fox.” 

Plans are now in the making of taking 
over 100 acres of land known as Brandywine 
Park, owned by the City of Coatesville. 
Already a portion of the land has been 
stocked with 50 cottontail rabbits, where 
they may propagate and be taken alive, in 
closed seasons, and liberated on public hunt- 
ing land. Brandywine Park is located on 
the historic Brandywine Creek, three miles 
north of Coatesville. It was formerly known 
as Kurtz’ Dam. The dam breast is all but 
gone, and the sportsmen, if the city leases 
the park to the club, hope to dredge the 
remainder of the lake, rebuild the breast, 
and make the site a place of beauty. 

The club will also purchase bass and other 
fish to be placed in the Brandywine Creek at 
the park. Improvements will be made to 
the buildings, trap, rifle and revolver ranges 
will be installed. The present club site at 
Thorndale will be sold. 


M. J. Neskovich, 326 
Wood Street, Reading, Pa., one Winchester 
Model No. 70, 22 Hornet with 330 Weaver 
Scope, Gun Number 28611. 


Stolen from Mr. 
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Members 


of the Montgomery 
pheasants reared by them in cooperation with the Commission. 


The Game Conservation Society, of 1819 
Broadway, New York, announces that the 
series of educational booklets on game con- 
servation, originally published by More 
Game Birds in America, again are available 
to interested sportsmen and game breeders. 
The series includes a “Pheasant Manual,” 
“Quail Manual,” “Predator Control,” “How to 
Make Game Birds Pay on the Farm,” “More 
Upland Game,” “More Waterfowl,’ and 
“Small Refuges for Waterfowl.” Interested 
persons may obtain copies of these booklets 
by addressing the society at the above ad- 


dress. 
+ 


BACK TRACKING 


A farmey stopped cedar waxwings from 
eating his cherries by tying toy ballons on 
the limbs of the trees. 


Help your Game Protector. He is just 
one man with a big job of preserving the 
game for thousands of others—you included. 


The main difference between a sport and 
a sportsman is the man part of it. 


It’s a good thing for our reputation that 
fish scales aren’t the weighing kind. 


County Federation of §S men’s 


Clubs _ releasing 


The best game law ever written is the 
one inscribed in a man’s own conscience. 


If molested, hibernating bears will fre- 
quently desert their cubs which subsequently 
freeze to death. 


Another eye-witness saw a blacksnake in 
the act of swallowing a quail. 


Operators of a grist mill were surprised 
to see a common house rat trying to pull 
a watersnake from under the rocks. The 
rat finally won the tug of war and then 
the battle was on and the rat won that 
also, backing at last down a hole pulling 
the still squirming snake after him. 


A deputy Game Protector killed a large 
watersnake which had swallowed a starling, 
and another which was chasing a young 
rabbit along the bank of a stream. Still 
another held two ruffed grouse egys, and 
a rattler contained a half grown rabbit. 


A sportsman walking along the woods re- 
cently heard a young rabbit screaming and 
investigated. He found several young in 
the nest all of them cut and bleeding. 
While examining them and wondering what 
had attacked them a shrew stuck its head 
out of a hole in the nest. Two days later 
all the rabbits were gone. 





This fine deer kill was 


made during the first 
Salina hunters headed by Mickey W. Karaffa. 


two days of last season by a group of 
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These men, left to right, Lt. George Eddy, Lt. John G. 
made it possible for Maurice Sherman to 
105 for the purpose of dropping salt blocks in isolated sections of Division E in an effort 
to keep the deer from coming to the railroad seeking the salt from refrigerator cars. 


Sandt, Lt. Ralph LaPasta, 


take a plane trip in the pictured Stinson 
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“I made an inspection of the sections of 
Washington County through which the re- 
cent tornado passed last Friday evening. 
The woods through which this storm passed 
are completely destroyed. Many den trees 
were knocked down, and although I saw 
no dead ’coons, undoubtedly many were 
killed. I saw two dead squirrels and one 
screech owl. Many corn fields were com- 
pletely wiped out although the path of the 
storm was not over one quarter of a mile 
wide at any one place. I saw many quail in 
the sections traversed and do not believe 
that they were hurt in anyway.’—Carl C. 
Stainbrook, Washington, Pa. 


“Land Management Protector E. E. Smith 
and the Ridgway Rifle Club are preparing a 
number of nesting boxes for the wood ducks 
which annually visit the Clarion river sec- 
tions in the neighborhood of Mr. Smith’s 
charge. As many as 150 to 200 of these 
beautiful ducks have been observed coming 
into a nesting pond in the vicinity during 
the Fall of the year. It is very evident that 
considerable nesting is done by these ducks 
in the area aforementioned. 

“The activity of Mr. Smith and the Ridg- 
way Rifle Club in offering so splendid an in- 
ducement to the wood ducks in highly com- 
mendable and we hope the birds take ad- 
vantage of their generosity.”—Field Division 
Supervisor, M. E. Sherman, DuBois. 


The Standard-Tilton Milling Company 
paid an employee today to stand on the 
bank of the Mississippi River and throw 
rocks at wild ducks. The flour mill had 
been shut down four times this week by 
ducks which dived into the river for food 
and were sucked into the plant’s intake 
pipe. 


“Last month a man in Wesleyville had 
several trees cut in his back yard. At first 
he believed some one was trying to spite him 
by cutting them. Deputy Gross told him he 
believed a beaver was the culprit and con- 
tacted me. We set a trap and sure enough 
the second night we caught a beaver. 


“Mr. Beaver had to come up through 
underground drain that passed under a 
slaughterhouse and a school building and 
was staying underground in the vicinity. 
I trapped him just two blocks from the busi- 
ness section of town, where Ripley would 
not even dream a beaver would be found. 


“One tree was an apple with a clothes- 
line fastened to it just a couple of feet from 
a back porch. The animal was in poor con- 
dition and was so hungry he was willing to 
eat what he ordinarily would have passed 
up.”"—Game Protector Elmer D. Simpson, 
Cambridge Springs. 


“Some years ago, or to be exact about this 
time of the year in 1921, my wife and I made 
a trip to the top of Berries Mountain, south 
of Millersburg. When on the top at a spot 
near Lover’s Rock in a clump of laurel a 
ruffed grouse flew out and upon investigat- 
ing discovered a nest of eggs. The number 
I cannot recall. We went to the spot a week 
or two later only to find that they were 
hatched out and gone. You can imagine my 
surprise when going to the same place last 
Friday, May 12, with a friend, and as I 
pointed out the spot to him I took a few 
steps toward the same clump of laurel when 
a grouse flew out with a roar and behold a 
nest of 10 eggs in it. This is such an un- 
usual coincidence that I thought I should 
write and tell you of this unusual experi- 
ence.”—Frank O. Link, Millersburg. 
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“Located a grouse nest on May 22 at State 
Game Lands No. 92 that contained 11 eggs. 
Checked it on several occasions, the last 
time, May 30, the eggs had all hatched out 
and the old bird had left with her young.” 
Game Protector Joseph W. Kistner, Howard, 


“On May 29 E. G. Newcomer, of English 
Center, killed a four foot rattlesnake near 
his home. 
to have devoured something recently. Upon 
examining its stomach he found eight young 
rabbits—possibly a day old. He saved them 
and showed them to me. Apparently all the 
rabbits had been eaten at the same time— 
shortly before the snake was killed.”—R. H, 
Morningstar, English Center. 


“On May 10 while checking over damage 
done by a forest fire to State Game Lands 
No. 119 in Luzerne County, I came upon 2 
deer feeding upon what little browse was 
left. One of them was a large doe, the other 
was a last year’s fawn. At first glance I 
thought the larger one had been to a barber 
shop recently because she looked as if 
someone had used clippers or shears to cut 
out large spots of hair, making her look like 
a spotted cow. While holding the animal’s 
attention I was able to get close enough to 
see that she was a victim of the recent forest 
fire, and what I thought was a poor haircut, 
turned out to be a very close singe in spots. 
Otherwise she was in good shape.”—Game 
Protector Peter A. Zikosky, Minooka. 


“We have had several bad fires on the 
Game Lands this spring. They burned over 
600 acres destroying over 4000 pine trees, 
and 1000 feet of rail fence with at least 2000 
shrubs and vines planted along it. Many 
brush piles and shelters also were burned. 
A fire warden saw a woodchuck carrying its 
young from a burning area. It carried them 
by the back ‘of the neck the same way a cat 
carries its young. It worked slowly and set 
the young down and rested at times as they 
were good-sized and seemed to be about all 
she could carry.” 

“At this time all food shrubs and trees 
look as if they will have a heavy crop.”— 
Game Protector Clyde W. Decker, Clear- 
field. 


“In less than three weeks eight deer were 
killed on a one mile stretch of track near 
Carmen. The highway parallels the rail- 
road at that point, and automobiles ac- 
counted for one animal and the railroad the 
other seven. Many deer are killed between 
Ridgway and Brockway but not often is the 
kill as heavy at any one point as it was near 
Carmen.”—Game Protector Earl E, Smith, 
Ridgway. : 


“On June 2, while fishing along the West 
Branch of Pine Creek, Potter County, I ob- 
served a commotion on the opposite b: 
of the stream and to my surprise soon recog- 
nized the lithe form of a mink dragging 4 
watersnake twice its length. The snake had 
just been killed as there were three or four 
wounds on its body from which blood was 
streaming. Apparently the reptile had given 
the mink quite a battle before it was killed. 
I watched the mink drag its victim into the 
tangled roots of an over-hanging bank which 
evidently was the hidden retreat of her 
young. 


He noticed the reptile seemed) §; 
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“Like all the predacious wild creatures, 
we usually hear only the condemnatory 
things about them. In this instance the mink 
perhaps performed a worthy act in destroy- 
ing at least one water snake, which. ought 
to be pleasing news to the fishermen.”— 
Field Division Supervisor, M. E. Sherman, 
DuBois. 


“Recently while patrolling I observed a 
very large bear. I had plenty of time to 
observe this animal as it came into an open 
field for it had no idea any person was near 
by. At the same time a short distance away 
four deer were grazing, and near me on a 
woods path a groundhog was carrying a 
young one in her mouth, evidently moving 
from one den to another.”—Game Protector 
Claude B. Kelsey, Port Allegany. 


“Foxes, apparently teaching their young 
to hunt, have killed more than 170 chickens 
in three nights at a local chicken farm. The 
fowl were mostly February chicks, weighing 
about 3 lbs. The birds are in ranch pens on 
a nearby hillside. Traps have been set.”— 
Game Protector Paul L. Failor, Mt. Pocono. 


“I have been noticing a great many squir- 
rels the last three weeks, and from all in- 
dications there will be a large crop of nuts 
of all kinds,”—-Game Protector D, H. Frank- 
lin, Upper Strasburg. 


“On May 17 I killed a large yellow rattle- 
snake in the Barrens that had apparently 
just come out of its den. I opened it and 
found plenty of fat and 12 sacks each of 
which would have produced a young snake 
later. There was no evidence of young at 
the time, but each sack was filled with a 
yellow liquid like the yolk of an egg.”— 
Game Protector Elmer L. Pilling, Philips- 
burg. 
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“I was recently conferring with a farmer 


-Telative to the game on his farm when he 


related the following incident: He had a 
small house dog, which continually fol- 
lowed him while plowing. Hearing the dog 
howling, he immediately went to investigate, 
only to find a nice ringneck cock bird giv- 
ing him a good flogging.”—-Game Protector 
Lester E. Sheaffer, Uniontown. 


“On Friday, May 5, I was, called to Fogels- 
ville to pick up a dead doe deer which was 
killed on the Route 22 by a truck. Upon 
opening the deer it was found to be carry- 
ing two fawns. On Monday, May 15, I was 
called to Trexlertown to again pick up a 
dead doe which was killed on Route 220. 
This doe was a yearling, carrying one fawn. 
Both deer were killed in the heart of the 
agricultural section of Lehigh County and 
are two of eight which have been geen in 
the section this Spring. The nearest: deer 
range is the Blue Mountain which is about 
fourteen miles away. Recently deer have 
been seen in the city limits of Allentown.”’— 
Game Protector James A. Brown, Allentown. 


“On May 7 a large number of members of 
the Warren Field and Stream Sportsmen’s 
Club assisted men in planting 7,650 seedlings 
on Game Lands No. 143. They included 500 
osage orange, 400 dogwood, 250 wild sweet 
crabapple, 2500 Japanese rose, 2000 mul- 
berry and 2000 hawthorn. 


“Last week the maintenance, crew on the 
highway saw a black bear at Hague Run on 
Game Lands No. 86. It was ambling along 
on the railroad track near the road. When 
the crew stopped the truck to see the ani- 
mal, old bruin decided to look at the crew 
so he stopped and played around for a 
couple minutes then wandered away toward 
the river.”—Game Protector George H. Bur- 
dick, Tidioute. 
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“On Friday, May 5, in company with Mr. 
Ralph Amon of Jamestown, we dug out a 
den of red foxes in the center of a large field 
of wheat on the farm of Mr, Frank Porter. 
This den was located on a large knoll and 
had seven different openings, all of which 
appeared to be well cleaned out and used. 
The field for a distance of about 18 feet all 
around these different openings was strewn 
with the bones and remains of small birds 
and animals, and checking closely these re- 
mains, as well as many more found within 
the different tunnels of the den proper, wé 
accounted for the late death of eight cotton- 
tail rabbits, two ringneck pheasants, two fox 
squirrels, and many other small birds. After 
several hours of digging, we had the pleas- 
urable reward of capturing seven young 
half-grown foxes, and the old mother fox, 
as well.”—Game Protector H. C. Sutherland, 
Jamestown, Pa. 


Mr. Morrison, a showman in the wild 
animal game, showed me an unusual animal 
the other day. Tail like a raccoon, body 
yellow, wide at back, narrow at front about 
like. a muskrat, legs shorter than a raccoon, 
feet four-toed with a thumb; head about the 
size of a mink, not so pointed; ears like a 
fox but no hair and more of a side angle; 
eyes large and black with no pupil. Re- 
ported to have been caught in a stonepile 
in Indiana. When disturbed it made like a 
raccoon. He guessed it might be a cross be- 
tween a grey fox and a raccoon. What do 
you think? 


“From all indications we are going to 
have a bumper crop of mast in this section. 
No frost to kill the fruit this Spring and the 
wet spell came after most fruits were set, 
so it did no damage.”—Game Protector R. 
P. Schmid, Slippery Rock. 





Photo courtesy Philadelphia Record. 


When a robin saw his own reflection in the hub cap of an auto, he thought it was a rival trying to lure his mate and immediately flew 


to the attack. 
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Photo courtesy Grand Rapids Press. 


Purple martins and swallows in great flocks roosting on telephone wire while gather- 


ing for migration. 


FIELD NOTES—continuea 


“A special fish warden killed a big black- 
snake this past week. He thought it looked 
extra fat and upon examining it found a 
2-foot garter snake in it.”—Acting Game 
Protector Wm. Crist, Chambersburg. 


“While the Allies were getting ready for 
an invasion of the French coast we had an 
invasion in the upper end of Northumber- 
land County of a BEAR. 

“Mr. Bruin not only invaded our county 
but proceeded to declare war upon an apiary 
owned by The Merrill Bee and Honey Com- 
pany of Muncy totally destroying 21 of 45 
hives. 

“During my more than twenty years as a 
game protector in charge of Northumberland 
and Montour Counties this was the first 
bear to have been seen in either of the two 
counties. Mr. Harvey Merrill, Manager of 
the Bee and Honey Company; stated that to 
his knowledge he never knew of bear to 
have been in that part of Northumberland 
County until last summer when an old 
female and two cubs were sighted in the 
same vicinity on May 29. A son of Mr. 
Merrill’s while on watch at the apairy shot 


at the animal when it came back for addi- 
tional honey on the 30th. 

“Now comes Mr. Thomas Hoffman, a far- 
mer of Point T. S. Northumberland County, 
who resides along Montour Ridge about three 
miles north of Northumberland, with a re- 
port that a bear skinned one of the large 
apple trees in his orchard. While this animal 
has not been sighted, all the evidence points 
to bear damage. 

“Twenty years ago we had no deer in 
Northumberland County; nor beavers—in 
fact only a limited amount of small game. 
Today we have one of the best small game 
counties in the State, with a large number of 
deer and beavers and now even a few bears. 
I will let you know when we have our first 
Eik for then we will have about everything. 
—Game Protector Bruce P. Yeager, North- 
umberland. 


Probably the deepest diving duck is the 
Old Squaw. They have been accidentally 
caught in fish nets 180 feet below the surface. 


Out of the total of 642,186 deer and 26,181 
elk killed during the 1943-44 hunting season, 


AUGUST 


238,362 hides were donated by hunters 
throughout the United States to be channeled 
into the leather trade for conversion into 
military use. 


“Mac owns and operates a cigar store and 
poolroom in North Carolina. Last Fall the 
scarcity of shot gun shells in this locality, 
as in all other localities, caused plenty of 
concern among the hunters. 


worse. 

“Men who never before had thought of 
doing anything in an underhand way were 
searching their minds for a way to get 
shells. There was a prominent M.D. who 
had laid by five cases of shot gun shells, but 
he passed on to his Great Reward and had 
no need for the shells. The Boys all knew 
that Mac hunted and fished with the Doctor 
and decided he was the logical man to con- 
tact the widow and find out if she wouldn't 
like to dispose of the shells. Their bids 
ranged high and Mac finally agreed to see 
her and let the Boys know her decision. 

“Mac is quite a character and conceiving 
this a wonderful opportunity to have some 
fun went to work immediately. He gathered 
up several empty shot gun shell cases and 
filled them with bricks. He had the five 
cases ready and nailed them as no other 
cases were ever nailed. The stage being 
set, Mac started to dispose of the cases. He 
was very secretive about the whole affair. 
He called one of the fellows to the side one 
evening and told him in a whisper that he 
could have one of the cases for $40. The 
man was in his glory and promptly handed 
Mac two twenties. After it became dark, 
Mac helped him shoulder his treasure, let 
him out the back door and the poor fellow 
carried the lot home six blocks away. 
Naturally, the fellow couldn’t wait to look 
at his precious package and started to tear 
it open. It must have been quite a job to 
get the lid off and when he did, the first 
thing he saw was a paper which said, 
“Never deal in any black market.” The 
man rushed to the phone and called Mac 
and told him in no pleasant terms about this 
trickery, whereupon Mac insisted he knew 
nothing about it and said, “If that is true, 
I’m mighty glad I‘ got my money out of 
them.” The joke was too good even for 
the fellow who got stung and laughed it off 
with Mac who gave him his money back. 
The first fellow was then let in on the dis- 
position of the other four cases and they sat 
back and laughed at the eagerness with 
which the others gobbled up what they 
thought was something to be had.”—Former 
Game Protector W. W. Britton, P. O. Box 
674, Washington, North Carolina. 





These orphaned baby coons take to the bottle 
readily. 


Game was, 
plentiful which made the situation all the 
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OFFICIAL NOTICE 


WHEREAS, The Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission is of the opinion that for the better 
protection of game it is temporarily desir- 
able and necessary to increase certain bounty 
rates, and to pay rewards or bounties to en- 
courage the killing of certain destructive 
owls, all throughout the Commonwealth; 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission, acting 
under the powers and authority vested in it 
by the provisions of Article XI, Sections 
1101 and 1102, of the Act of Assembly ap- 
proved June 3, 1937, P. L. 1225, entitled, “An 
Act concerning game and other wild birds 
and wild animals; and amending, revising, 
consolidating, and changing the law re- 
lating thereto”, by resolution adopted this 
6th day of May, 1944, changes the rates of 
bounty heretofore paid for the killing of 
certain animals, and adds certain birds to 
the bounty list, all such rates to become 
effective July 15, 1944 and continue for 
a period of one year expiring July 15, 1945, 
inclusive, said rates of payment to be made 
for specified birds and animals killed in a 
wild state in the Commonwealth only dur- 
ing said period and when presented in the 
manner and under the conditions stipulated 
in the Act aforesaid, the new rates of pay- 
ment to be as follows: 


1. GRAY FOX—That the bounty on the 
gray fox be continued at $4.00 up to the end 
of the period indicated, with no bounty on 
the red fox. 


2. WEASEL—That the bounty on _ the 
weasel be increased from 50c to $1.00, for 
all weasels killed during the period indicated. 

3. GOSHAWK— That the bounty on the 
goshawk be continued at $2.00 for adults 
and $1.00 for fledglings, for all goshawks 
killed during the period indicated. 

4. GREAT-HORNED OWL—That a bounty 
of $4.00 be paid for adult great-horned owls 


and $2.00 for fledglings, for all great-horned 
owls killed during the period indicated. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the 
foregoing resolution shall be duly published 
in accordance with the provisions of Sec- 
tion 1102 of Article XI of the Act aforesaid 
in the June and July 1944 issues of the 
PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEws, as required, and 
this change in the rate of bounties to be 
brought to the attention of the public 
through other available channels, the Execu- 
tive Director of the Commission being 
hereby authorized and directed to certify 
the foregoing as and for the act of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission. 

Seto Gorpon, 
Executive Director. 


Dr. A. B. Champlain of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Agriculture killed a black- 
snake in Dauphin County in the act of 
swallowing a fair-sized young rabbit. Notic- 
ing a bulge in the snake’s middle he cut 
it open and found another young rabbit just 
about the same size. 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 


OFFICIAL 1944 OPEN SEASONS AND BAG LIMITS 


(All Shooting Hours Based on Eastern War Time) 


Open season includes both dates given, Sundays excepted for game. On November 1 no 
hunting of any kind before 9 A. M. With this exception, shooting hours daily are 8 A. M. 
to 6 P, M., except from July 1 to September 30 inclusive, 7 A. M. to 8:30 P. M. (See Special 
Regulations for hours to set traps in open counties.) Raccoons may be hunted at night, with 
a noon-to-noon daily limit. 


UPLAND GAME (Small game possession limit Bag Limits Seasons 
three days’ bag) Day Season Open Close 
SOE Sr dias Seas Step iaweeewee ees snewee S easae 10 
Re) IIE, kod Wave pdeip'ec ceeded 00 caWieesebesive Disvote 15 
Hungarian Partridges (Statewide) ................ Piawced 8 
Wild Turkeys (See 9 counties closed below)* .... 1 ..... ree Nov. 1.. Nov. 30 
Ringneck Pheasants, males only ..........eeeeeeees , yeaa 12 
I, SUI fo. 2s nb.ds oc neh s ncuese-nv ba0eceeu ee 25 
Squirrels, Gray, Black and Fox (combined kinds) 6..... 24 
NEETU, SIE 'a a ca b's 06. Uh aoe co 5.cée cee hens ob enw sc are Unlimited ..... Nov. 1.. Sept. 30, 1945 
Grackles (commonly called Blackbirds) ........ -»- Unprotected until Sept. 30, 1945 
Hares (GnowWshce RAVES) oo ccccccecsccccsccvescs ee Sea Nov. 15.. Nov. 22 
Raccoons, by individual or hunting party* ..... i 553'5 \ otergtg Oct. 23.. Feb. 1, 1945 
Raccoons, by trapping (Statewide)* ...........005 9 seeee a ee Nov. 1.. Feb. 1, 1945 
Woodohucks (GroumiGNogs) ...cscccccccccvccceccece S ivnea Un- 
limited ..... July 1.. Sept. 30 

Bear, over one year old by individual ............ L sacks +a 
Bear, over One year old by hunting party of three Pigsisce Nov. 27.. Nov. 30 

i MAME Ns csatocus Lanebous sAdeeeeedeeoatete BP kevwe 2) 
Deer, male with two or more points to one antler 1 ..... at Dec. 1.. Dec. 16 
Deer, aS above, by hunting party of six or more 6..... — ’ ve : 


NO OPEN SEASON—Sharp-tailed Grouse, Doves, Cub Bears, Antlerless Deer and EIk. 


MIGRATORY GAME BIRDS—(Seasons fixed by Federal Government. For species and regu- 
lations see separate summary issued with license.) 


FUR-BEARERS—(See note under Special Regulations)* 


Pe LEE PP TEL ET EE Tee ere Unlimited } 
Re aha aba! Unlimited {*"** Maes Sey 4s Se 
De: Se WR CIF os cin Sc dccccccincecesobés Unlimited _..... Dec. 1.. Feb. 1, 1945 
Beavers (Traps only. See 31 counties closed below)* Ee Feb. 15.. Mar. 1, 1945 
EES ab a kao RC EOS Sa OU ERA 0 Caceres ne anak Unprotected until September 30, 1945 


*SPECIAL REGULATIONS 


Turkeys—Counties of Clarion, Forest, Jefferson, McKean, Potter, Snyder, Tioga, Warren and 
Westmoreland closed. 

Raccoon Hunting—The season begins at noon on the opening date, and ends at same hour 
on the closing date. 

Raccoon Trapping—Traps not to be placed before 9 A. M. on the opening date (see instruc- 
tions below concerning lifting traps on closing date). 

Beavers—No trapping in the counties of Adams, Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Bedford, Berks, 
Blair, Bucks, Cambria, Cumberland, Delaware, Fayette, Franklin, Fulton, Greene, Hunt- 
ingdon, Indiana, Junigta, Lawrence, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mercer, Mifflin, Montgomery, 
Northampton, Parry. Philadelphia, Somerset, Washington, Westmoreland, and York. Nen- 
Residents may not trap beavers. One person may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. 
Traps must not be placed closer than 15 feet from the waterline on any established 
beaver houses. Pelts must be tagged within 10 days after season, and may not be sold 
or otherwise disposed of until properly tagged. Present them to Protector in District or 
County where trapped. 

Trapping—Traps for fur-bearers and raccoons not to be placed before 9 A. M. on Nov. 1, 
or before 8 A. M. on any later opening date for trapping. The season on the last date 
indicated for trapping closes at 12 o’clock noon to permit removal of animals caught on 
the last night of the season and lifting traps by daylight. 

Snares—May be used without springpoles for taking predators from December 16 to March 
31, 1945, in all counties except Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Berks, Bucks, Cambria, 
Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Somerset, Washington, Westmoreland and York. 


(AS FIXED BY COMMISSION AT MEETING ON MAY 6, 1944) 








you to see MY trophy room sometime. 











“Thanks for the medicine Doc, and I'd like 
ever went hunting?” 





“Did I ever tell you about the first time I 
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Photo courtesy U. S. Fish & Wildlife Service. 


White-fronted Geese. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Dune Boy, By Edwin Way Teale—Published 
by Dodd, Mead & Company, New York— 
Price $3.00 

“Dune Boy” is an adventurous return to 
the June of life—to that golden world which 
lies about us in our youth. It is the natural 
history of a boy. It is also more. It is the 
story of Lone Oak and of the two remark- 
able old people who lived there. In the 
hilarious tale of the mouse pelts, the curi- 
ously moving account of the death of a tree, 
the story of the slowest man on earth, there 
is humor and drama and a deep understand- 
ing of human nature. The same sensitive- 
ness to the beauty of the outdoor world, the 
same stimulating freshness of viewpoint 
which attracted readers to this author’s 
previous books, NEAR HORIZONS, GRASS- 

ROOT JUNGLES, and THE GOLDEN 

THRONG—volumes which last Spring were 

awarded the John Burroughs Medal as out- 

standing works in the natural history field— 
are also found in full measure in DUNE 

BOY. 

Great Wings and Small, by Frances E. Clarke 
—Published by Macmillan Co. New 
York—Price $2.50 

The lovers of short stories will certainly 
be neglecting a valuable contribution to his 
or her nature library if they fail to include 
this volume. It presents in the most enter- 
taining manner a series of nature stories by 

29 of the countries outstanding naturalist 

authors. Contents of the book includes 

“Vanishing Americans” by Jacob Bates Ab- 

bott; “Our New Neighbors at Ponkapog” by 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich; “Birds That Are 

Your Friends” by Oren Arnold; “Argus 

Pheasants” by William Beebe; “The Return 

Of The Birds” by John Burroughs; “Ever- 

glades National Park” by Lorine Letcher 

Butler; “The Wild Black Duck” by Daniel 


Chase; “The Mystery of Migration” by Alan 
Devoe; “The Last American” by Walter 
Prichard Eaton; “Silver Swallow” by Hubert 
Evans; “Fine Feathers” by Hal G. Evarts; 
“Castle In The Sky” by Kenneth Gilbert; 
“Bird Music” by W. H. Hudson; “The Island 
of Penguins” a. A Modern Gulliver, b. Set- 
ting Up House, by Cherry Kearton; “Baby 
Birds” by Olive Thorne Miller; “Our Model 
Canada Goose” ‘by Jack Miner; “A Paradise 
of Birds” by John Muir; “Blood Money for 
Eagles” by Arthur Newton Pack; “The Case 
of the Brown Pelican” by T. Gilbert Pear- 
son; “The Raven” by Gene Stratton Porter; 
“Will America Save Its Waterfowl” by Ed- 
ward A. Preble; “The Stranger” by Dan 
Russell, “Wild Gallantry” by Archibald Rut- 
ledge; “Wild Swan” by Herbert Ravenel 
Sass. “Silverspot” by Ernest Thompson 
Seton; “Ol Ring Neck” by Don Cameron 
Shafer; “Wings Against the Sky” by F. G. 
Turnbull; “Baker’s Blue-Jay Yarn” by Mark 
Twain and “Feathered Philosophers” by 
Mabel Osgood Wright. 


Once in a while, in every field, there is 
a book written which is down to earth and 
written in plain talk. Such a book is “Talk 
About Wildlife” by Ross O. Stevens. This 
was written with the idea of getting across, 
not only to the technicians but to the lay- 
man as well, the basic truths and funda- 
mentals about our wildlife. He presents the 
problems just as they are, and along with 
them outlines the way certain states have 
solved some of these problems. He also 
points out the pitfalls which are so often 
the downfall of a well planned conservation 
program and suggests ways in which they 
can be circumvented. 

This work is definitely not a panacea for 
the ills besetting our wildlife restoration, 
but it is thought provoking and directly to 
the point. Mr. Stevens does not cloud the 
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CANADA IS BIG WATERFOWL NURSERY 


U. S. sportsmen owe a great debt to the 
Government of Canada for its part in quad- 
rupling the continental population of migra- 
tory waterfowl, Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, di- 
rector of the Fish and Wildlife Service, De- 
partment of the Interior, said today. 

“Canada is the nursery for many of the 
ducks, geese, swans, and other waterfowl 
which make their winter homes in the United 
States, and if the Federal government of 
Canada, as well as the governments of the 
Provinces, had not cooperated so whole- 
heartedly in the work of conservationists 
both in the United States and Canada, we 
could not have alleviated the so-called ‘duck 
depression’ as rapidly as was done.” 

Nature has done more to bring back the 
migratory waterfowl population than con- 
servationists could ever do, Dr. Gabrielson 
declared, pointing out that a severe and last- 
ing drought in the Provinces where most of 
the waterfowl breed had done much to cause 
the decline in numbers. Since 1938 these 
areas have had plenty of precipitation and 
many of the ponds, lakes, and marshes have 
gotten back to their natural condition. 

“Canada has done whatever she could to 
assist Nature in bringing the birds back. 
Millions of acres have been set aside as 
refuges, especially important in those sec- 
tions where civilization has interfered with 
the natural conditions necessary to the life 
of waterfowl. A total of 84 bird sanctuaries 
has been established in all the provinces and 
in the Northwest Territory. In the western 
part of Canada some 1,300,000 acres of com- 
munity pastures are also bird refuges. In 
addition Canada has many Federal and Pro- 
vincial parks in which birds receive full pro- 
tection. Tremendous areas embracing 720,000 
square miles have been set aside in the 
Northwest Territory as game sanctuaries 
and native hunting preserves and these give 
some protection to the breeding birds,” Dr. 
Gabrielson said. 

“Under the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act, 
the Canadian Department of Agriculture has 
completed more than 20,000 water projects in 
the Prairie Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatch- 
ewan, and Alberta. These range in size from 
small stock-watering ponds to very large 
storage reservoirs and lakes. This series of 
projects was begun less than ten years ago 
but apparently already is having a beneficial 
effect on the waterfowl population. 

“Canada, through the enforcement of its 
version of our own Migratory Bird Treaty 
Act, through cooperation with private sports- 
men’s organizations, through scientific in- 
vestigation into causes of waterfowl mor- 
tality, and through predator contro] has also 
aided in the comeback of the waterfowl. 

“Certainly the Fish and Wildlife Service 
could have asked for no more cooperation 
than Canada has always given it,” Dr. Ga- 
brielson said. “It has been a good neighbor 
indeed.” 





issues with flowery phrases or weak state- 
ments, nor does he soften the blows when 
blows are needed. It is a most valuable and 
refreshing contribution to the field and one 
which should be read by every conservation- 
ist whether he is a technician or layman.— 
Published by The Bynum Printing Co.,, 
Raleigh, N. C. Regular edition, $3.50; Stu- 
dent’s edition, $2.25. 
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HUNTING A BIG BUSINESS—$13,000,000 IN LICENSES 


Sportsmen spent $13,598,423 for 8,091,187 
hunting licenses during the 1942-43 season, 
the Fish and Wildlife Service reported to 
Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes 








HUNTING LICENSES AND DUCK STAMP SALES 


July 1, 1942 to June 36, 1943 
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to 1,380,092 sportsmen for use during the 
1942-43 season. This figure is only 57,128 
less than the number sold during the pre- 
ceding year. The Federal stamps, at $1 
each, are required of all waterfowl hunters 
over 16 years of age, in addition to State 
licenses. The total paid for State licenses 
and Federal duck stamps amounted to $14,- 
978,515. 

Licenses authorizing the trapping of fur- 
bearers were granted to 2,440,214 persons, 
at a cost of $328,907. However, many of 
them were combination licenses which the 
holders obtained in’ order to hunt or fish, 
it was pointed out. 

The appended tabulation summarizes by 
States the number of hunting licenses and 
duck stamps issued and the revenue collected. 


The Western Pennsylvania Sportsmen’s 
Club recently presented the resolution to 
the Allegheny County. Sportsmen’s League 
asking that all hunting be prohibited the 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday of Election 
Week each November to prove that they are 
willing to give up their shooting privileges 
on Election Day each year. According to 
Frank E. Schreiber, Secretary, they are tired 
of being criticized for going hunting instead 
of using their right of franchise. The reso- 
lution called for a return of the day here- 
inbefore mentioned in the October preceding 
November. 








; Total Fees Paid Federal 
today upon the completion of a summary State Resident Non-Res. Licenses by Hunters § Duck-Stamps 
_ based on figures supplied by the States. 
» These totals represent a decrease of 441,167 Alabama ......-...-+++++.++5 a = rr wae —_ 
in moa and $323,551 in fees as compared Arkansas SLi cou ddoleatute Sct 382-889 1,791 64,680 122,319 24,266 
i eding i ES oy 5s ck bu chin S's 5,082 827 266,909 638.577 91,619 
“— nok — ; rg it van mesg ge CNS on fae ks bow Ge aes 193,021 2,257 195,278 431,772 23,803 
ther States with $1406310. Next in Une Belrware’ sc0sccittios a a i 
other wi ,406,310. Next in line Oe RS ae , 15, ' , 
was Michigan with $1,161,808, followed by Georgia (1200022 62.064 438 62/552 114.109 7 
New York with $775,299; Ohio, $698,376; Idaho .............c.ceeeeees 120,481 1,016 121,497 136,696 25,265 
California, $638,577; Minnesota, $514,830; Thdisna “200020 «= Brees G80 376.949 291.212 4151 
Dlinois, $499,475; South Dakota, $473,632; Towa esetececeeserteceeesees 219,880 460 220.340 201/301 41,739 
° ; a Coes Ch eh ae eda chan ¢ 97,673 . . 
Colorado, $431,772; and Washington, $414,915. Rentieey 00.2202 75.381 1,670 77,051 138.122 5.065 
In mg aig ays saggy oie att yn Louisiana ...........eee sees 129,763 2,246 131,009 137,683 44,252 
topped e ist wi 5, , fo owed y Do «tebevs sons oss se obese A " . ‘ 5 
: : ; ee ST ge BOREL 80,064 1,966 82,030 196,814 12,356 
Pennsylvania with 648,620; Ohio, 553,072; Massachusetis ..... 2.202202 83,117 600 83,717 162,226 20,135 
New York, 552,004; Indiana, 376,949; Minne- ee ne Brae Uibate reesaeinins — = a 1.165 608 poeage 
» : : " : : DE. 000460 adevineoaus R A ’ ’ 
sota, 371,082; Illinois, 323,587; California, Mississippi 1 2212212212212211! 130,10 547 130,648 227,681 8,902 
266,909; Washington, 264,526; and Wisconsin, Missouri ..............:e0005 208,275 703 208.978 297. 40,834 
256,720 Montana HE EES D s view ty 103,607 : 698 104,305 165,842 28,515 
‘sbtata : aS MER chek dans ved uwnba ; BY ‘ , 
Since the total of 8,091,187 licenses includes Nevada ............ccceeeese 13,835 2,452 16,287 59,167 5,881 
565,392 big game licenses, in addition to ate ie, vetteeeeeeees ait oe sana ae Prop 
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MORE ABOUT JUNIOR CLUBS 


question: Have I, in the past, done all I 
could to not only support my Club but have 
I brought in new and young blood to revive 
it’s sometimes feeble pulse of life?” 

Mr. Ekvall is a conservationist in more 
ways than one and the following suggestion 
embodied in a recent letter to his fellow as- 
sociates merits serious thought. 

“Somewhere in Greece, France or any of 
the conquered lands, yes, without any doubt, 
somewhere a child died today, of starvation 
‘ . A single piece of bread would have 
kept life in that pain wracked body . 
Would you have wasted that piece of life 
giving bread or would you have saved it for 
the one who really needed it? Why of 
course we all know the answer . . . Then, 
fellows, let’s not take the meat or cheese out 
of the sandwichs during the lunch time at 
this next meeting which will be held Tues- 
day, March 7th, in Carrick Eagles Hall, as 
usual, After every meeting Joe Wingertsahn 
has swept up a basket of bread that has 
been thrown on the floor after having the 
sandwich contents removed. He asked me 
to mention a few words about it . . . So 
let’s all remember that there are people 


(Continued from Page 17) 


actually dying every day for lack of one 
slice of bread. Remembering that, we won’t 
even drop enough crumbs for the Carrick 
Eagle mice to live on . . . Thanks.” 
































I didn’t know it was loaded.” 


“Sorry Pop. 
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Friends of the Land 





This verdant land is an example of well-cared-for terrain. 


is necessary to have an over all picture in- 
tegrating all phases of Conservation before 
a thorough job can be done. “Friends of the 
Land” is an association designed to inte- 
grate into just such an overall picture each 
and every phase of conservation and to cre- 
ate a public consciousness of the basic rela- 
tion of soil, and water to our every day lives. 

Along with sportsmen and all lovers of 
wild life, “Friends of the Land” recognizes 
that true conservation with its proper at- 
justments of soil, water, and plant life is 
the only way to produce a suitable habitat 
for our friends of fins, fur and feathers. The 
importance of balancing nature and giving 
every species its place in the sun is recog- 
nized as an essential part of the conserva- 
tion program. In this connection, the smaller 
types of life such as bees, worms, and mi- 
crobes likewise must not be forgotten for 
they too modify the landscape in many fav- 
orable ways. So then the objectives of 
“Friends of the Land” fit directly into the 
plans of all who love the out-of-doors and 
the Society is actively cooperating with the 





various agencies and groups who want to do 
something for our wildlife. 

Their objectives are clearly defined: 

1. Foster investigation, research and 
perimentation in the science of land 
water use; 

2. Assemble information regarding the 
economic and social need for protecting our 
lands and water; 


ex- 
and 


3. Encourage the practice of land and 
water conservation by all; 
4. Promote educational and other meas- 


ures tending to the accomplishments of these 
objectives; 

5. Carry on educational projects; 

6. Cooperate fully with other national, 
regional, state and local societies to promote 
conservation. 

7. Promote the insertion of the .conserva- 
tion viewpoint into the classroom work of 
our schools. 

8. Arouse an apathetic and self-satisfied 
nation to the realization of the tragic con- 
sequences which are certain to follow the 
continued devastation of our soil and water 





“I have always looked forward to an 
article on Wildlife Tragedies such as the one 
written. by you in the May 1944 issue of 
Read Magazine. I enjoyed that article im- 
mensely and hope you wiil publish more. It 
also dealt with conservation which I think 
we should all practice. One incident that 
happened around here concerned the thrush 
We have chickens in the backyard and when- 
ever we feed them the song birds like to 
come down after we are gone and have a 
feast themselves. One day as my mother 
was getting ready to feed the fowl she 
noticed that all were clustered around one 
corner pecking at something. Closer in- 
vestigation revealed they were pecking at 
a thrush whose bill was caught in the wire. 
Mother released it and found that the 
chickens had pecked a hole in its stomach 
and its claws almost entirely off. The bird 
died two days later—Charles Schultz, Jr., 
Johnstown, Pa. 





Mr. Rose and his ’coon dog over which he has 
taken the 14 ’coons and two foxes shown here. 
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resources by wind and water erosion and_ 
the exhaustion of underground and surface 
water supplies. , ’ 


9. Encourage farmers to make the most of 
the opportunities they have under the varioug 
state enabling acts to band together in lo- 
cally organized and controlled groups de- 
voted to every kind of soil conservation. 


Now, just how is “Friends of the Land” 
going about this tremendous job? 

Much of the inspirational and education) 
work to date has been accomplished through © 
meetings. “Friends of the Land” holds one 
annual meeting in some important agricul- 
tural and industrial center in its attempt to 
teach the importance of the overall consid- 
eration of the wise use of all our natural 
resources. Each year it holds several sec- 
tional meetings. Our members are urged to 
attend these meetings and participate in 
them. “Friends of the Land” offers its mem- 
bers more than a passive participation, Our 
members can and do take an active part 
in all of its undertakings. We bring to- 
gether at each meeting many of the most 
distinguished and important authorities in 
the various phases of conservation. Local 
chapters of the Society are being formed in 
many places. These groups adopt projects 
and arrange programs of authoritative lec- 
tures by means of which each of their mem- 
bers secures a comprehensive respect for the 
irrevocable trinity—Rain, Soil, and Man— 
in their eternal relationship. 





The organization is supported by volun- 
tary contributions from individuals, clubs 
and organizations which entitle the donors to 
membership in the society. The member- 
ships begin at $5.00. Other memberships of 
$10.00, $15.00, $25.00 and up are available and 
these are necessary to carry on the work. 
Most of those working to further the organ- 
ization’s program are volunteers paying their 
own expenses, with no other reward than 
the satisfaction of seeing steps taken to pre- 
serve the land for the future. 


So, here we have an agency which is work- 
ing for the general good of all for the con- 
servation of all our natural resources and 
it is these resources which spell either power 
oi oblivion in the world to come. 

On May 1 “Friends of the Land” estab- 
lished national headquarters at Columbus, 
Ohio, with Ollie Fink as the executive sec- 
retary. 

“Mr. Fink is an able young man who has 
contributed much to the advancement of 
conservation education through his direction 
of the conservation Laboratory in connection 
with his labors in the Muckingum Con- 
servancy projects in Ohio. 

“The establishment of the national head- 
quarters was made possible through the co- 
operation of the Charles Lathrop Pack For- 
estry Foundation of Washington, D. C. 
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Baying coon dogs breaking away for the first 
line in a phase of America’s oldest rural sports. 
These pictures snapped at the John Wenger 
farm, Denver, mark the semi-annual field trials 
sponsored by the Lancaster County Coon Club 
and attended by dog owners from this and 
adjacent states. 
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